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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—The difficulty with Mexico has not ad- 
vanced far towards solution. True, Huerta has ap- 
pointed three delegates to the peace conference called by 
the A B C mediators, and at this 
writing it is announced that President 
Wilson has appointed J. R. Lamar, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
F, G, Lehmann, Solicitor General in the Taft administra- 
tion, to represent this country at the meeting which will 
be held at Niagara Falls, Canada. Justice Hughes was 
mentioned as a third representative of our Government, 
but according to a late despatch the President seems con- 
tent with two delegates. Meantime, there are rumors 
and counter rumors, charges and counter charges. 
Mexico has twice protested against acts on our part which 
appear in violation of our agreement with the mediators. 
The Evening Mail of New York, under date of May 9, 
makes current a report that a large shipment of rifles 
and cartridges from the United States to Villa and Car- 
ranza was stopped at the last moment, for fear of a diffi- 
culty which might arise between the National Government 
and the Governor of Texas. The account proceeds to 
say that of late quantities of guns and cartridges have 
been shipped across the border to the rebels. Fear is ex- 
pressed that these munitions of war will later be used 
against our own troops. The present outlook is far from 
bright ; the final solution of the problem lies in the good 
will and tact of the mediators. It is to be hoped that they 
will prove equal to the task of averting war, which will 
bring us no glory, but much sorrow and other distress. 

On May 11 the bodies of the 17 Americans who were 
slain at Vera Cruz were carried in procession in New 
York, accompanied by the President, the Governor of the 
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State, the Mayor of the city and sev- 
eral national Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who had come to pay of- 
ficial honor to the dead, on behalf of the nation, State and 
City. Multitudes stood for two hours in reverent silence 
along the line of march; children sang hymns; the four 
great exchanges suspended business and markets were 
closed for one hour in token of respect. At the navy 
yard, where memorial services were held, the President 
delivered a short, impressive address, in which he de- 
clared that: 

We have gone down to Mexico to serve mankind if we can 
find out the way. We do not want to fight the Mexicans; we 
want to serve them if we can, because we know how we would 
like to be free and how we would like to be served, if there were 
friends standing by ready to serve us. 


The Heroes’ 
Funeral 


There was general expectation that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive would tell the specific reasons of his present atti- 
tude towards Mexico, but he maintained silence on these 
points, much to the disappointment of the many who 
had expected to learn what his policy really is. 

The new anti-trust bill is causing general dissatisfac- 
tion. Labor unions still continue to oppose it, under the 
conviction that in the event of its issue into law their 
work will be greatly impeded. A 
representative of the Chicago Asse 
ciation of Commerce, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, claimed 
that the provision requiring, at the discretion of the com- 
mission, annual reports from corporations engaged in 
interstate trade would, if enforced, entail an expense of 
$10,000,000, which would eventually fall on the consumer. 
The Chicago Association presented a draft of a substitute 
bill for the consideration of the Senate committee. The 
substitute bill proposes a trade commission to pass on 
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proposed business organizations which will be free from 
prosecution if permissions granted by the trade com- 
mission be not exceeded. The Philadelphia Board of 
Trade has also prepared a protest against the bill, which 
is to be sent to every member of Congress, and to all 
trade boards. The memorial claims that the act as drawn 
would do great harm and “would place everybody doing 
business in the United States in jeopardy of fine and 
imprisonment.” There is some truth in this statement. 
At any rate it is certain that if the bill becomes law its 
interpretation will cause more disputes than the Sherman 
act. This will give rise to uncertainty and a general feel- 
ing of insecurity, serious impediments to the progress of 
trade. 


Canada.—As was expected, the Government has come 
to the aid of the Canadian Northern Railway. It pro- 
poses to guarantee the 45 million dollars.needed to com- 
plete the road; but its conditions are 
such as it would be hard to cavil at. 
The capital stock has to be reduced 


Canadian Northern 
Guarantee 


by a corresponding amount; all the subsidiary lines are to 
be included in the one general Canadian Northern Com- 
pany, and the Government reserves the right to take over 
the whole should the Company default in paying the in- 
terest on its bonds. Mackenzie and Mann submitted their 
accounts, from which it appears that they have devoted 
to construction all money borrowed on bonds, and that 
the rumor current at one time to the contrary was without 
foundation. They hope to complete the road this year, 
so that next year will see three transcontinental roads in 
full operation. 

It is announced officially that the Duke of Connaught 
is to be succeeded by Prince Alexander of Teck, third son 
of the late Duke of Teck and Princess Mary of Cam- 

bridge, and brother of Queen Mary. 


New . *. . . . - 
His wife is Princess Alice of Albany, 


Governor-General : 
daughter of Leopold, youngest son of 


Queen Victoria, and by her mother, first cousin of the 
Queen of Holland. Some dissatisfaction is expressed by 
the more democratically inclined Canadians, one of whom 
complained that they had “gone the limit in Con- 
naught”; but the people, on the whole, seem pleased with 
the appointment. 

The new Mayor of Montreal, M. Martin, began his ad- 
ministration by announcing that there should be no un- 
employed man in Montreal. He undertook to find work 
for everybody at a wage higher than 
was being paid for unskilled labor. 
The consequence was that men 
flocked thither from all parts, the Mayor could not fulfil 
his pledge and the agents of the I. W. W. became busy. 
Last year the Socialists got permission to parade and 
carry their wed flag. This year May 1 found the streets 
full of foreigners, especially Jews, wearing little red flags, 
and the leaders of the demonstration, who last year said 


I. W. W. 
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“by your leave,” warning the authorities not to interfere. 


Chile.—The energetic Catholics of Chile are making 
splendid progress. Their zeal for Christian education is 
very remarkable. They have fought valiantly for noble 
ideals in politics, and not less well 
for religious education. Quite re- 
cently the leader of the Conservative 
party, the noble Don José Tocornal, died, leaving one- 
half of his fortune, 600,000 Chilean dollars, to the 
schools. The character and zeal of this great statesman 
can be judged from the fact that he left 20,000 dollars 
to the Holy See, in testimony of filial loyalty. Chile may 
well be proud of her ideals and of citizens of the type of 
Don José. 


Religious 
Education 


France.—On May 11 a second ballot was cast in 252 
constituencies for election of members to the Chamber. 
The unified Socialists lost three seats in Paris, but gained 
heavily in the provinces, electing, all 
told, 61 candidates. They hold 110 
seats in the new Chamber against 68 
in the old. The Caillaux Radicals won 74 seats. These 
with the 87 obtained on the first ballot gives the party 161 
In the former Chamber Caillaux mustered 
156 followers. The other Republican groups elected 101 
candidates, making a total of 262 deputies. This is a 
loss of 32 seats. The success of the Socialists and Radi- 
cals is due to the organized withdrawal of concurrent 
candidates so as to ensure victory over the more cen- 
servative candidates, This implied in many cases the 
abandonment of the three years army bill and the ac- 
ceptance of lay defence. Hence the prospects are even 
worse now than formerly. 

The seventh centenary of the birth of St. Louis has 
just been celebrated in the Church of Notre-Dame de 
Poissy, where the font in which he was baptized is pre- 

served. The feast lasted from April 

besser 25 to May ‘4, inclusive, and was 
shared in by an immense multitude. 

Poissy is in the diocese of Versailles, and it is noteworthy 
that the second day of the celebration saw the defeat at 
Versailles of a Progressist of Thalamas, the defender of 
Mme. Caillaux and the reviler of Blessed Jeanne d’Arc. 
On June 7 will begin in the basilica of St. Denis the cele- 
bration of the seventh centenary of the battle of Bouvines. 
On that day the Oriflamme left the church for the war: 
the victory was gained July 27, when Philip Augustus 
overthrew his feudatories, including John of England, 
arrayed against him. Thus was prepared the way for 
the two characteristic monarchies, France and England. 
Philip, victorious, had his barons at his mercy. John, 
beaten, was at the mercy of his, and Runnymede followed. 


The Second 
Ballot 


deputies. 


Germany.—Two successive attacks upon the officials 
and management of the German army were energetically 
repulsed in the Reichstag by the Minister of War, v. 
Jews and Socialists Falkenhayn. The first was made by 
Attack the Minister the Socialist representatives, who 

of War claimed that two deaths, a suicide and 
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many cases of sickness in the 143d Infantry Regiment 
were due to excessive hardships undergone by the sol 
diers. The Minister showed that the accusations were 
unfounded and that the Socialist members merely sought 
to keep themselves in the public eye by constant agitation. 
He declared that the greatest watchfulness was being 
exercised to prevent maltreatment of soldiers, and that 
instances of it were becoming more exceptional. The 
second attack was made by the Jews. Interrogations 
were sent in by them from many sides demanding an ex- 
planation of the fact that no Israelites were being pro- 
moted to the position of reserve officers. The Minister 
of War answered that he admitted the fact and deeply 
regretted it; but that there was not the slightest doubt 
that any Jew who had complied with all the prescribed 
conditions would be promoted in the service. To exclude 
Israelites from the corps of reserve officers would not 
only be in opposition to the express cabinet orders of the 
Emperor, but likewise to constitutional regulations. 
Exaggerated accounts of the private fortune said to 
have been left by Cardinal Kopp have found their way 
into the German press, and have been reprinted without 
hesitation by our American papers. 
Of thousands who have read the false 
report hardly one will become ac- 
guainted with its refutation. There was no question of 
a million, much less of seven million marks, as was gen- 
erally reported. Very little was willed by the Cardinal 
to his own relatives and the great part of his personal 
fortune is to be devoted to good purposes. The ex- 
ecutor of the will, Dr. Porsch, makes public a statement 
in which he says that Cardinal Kopp had lived a very 
simple and ascetic life, and that he had often declared it 
his duty to expend his income for the general good. In 
a recent unbiassed review the late Cardinal is spoken of 
as a “father of the poor and a liberal promoter of art 
Socialist journals have made capital of 
The refutation did not stop its circula- 
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and science.” 
the false report. 
tion. 


Great Britain — Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget has been 
expected eagerly. It was clear that he would have to 
provide for a deficit, and the public was anxious to know 
both the extent of the deficit and the 
means whereby it was to be provided 
for. The regular expenditure for the 
coming year will amount to 206 millions sterling, and the 
deficit would be over 5 millions. He proposes besides 
grants in aid of local taxation and other local matters, to 
the extent of over 4 millions. Besides, he intends to 
set up a system of land valuation to separate site values 
from improvement values, which will bring the deficit to 
over 10 millions. This he will meet by increasing the in- 
come tax on all earned incomes over £1,000 per annum; 
imposing the supertax on all incomes over £3,000, instead 
of £5,000, the present starting point; raising the tax on 
unearned incomes to 16 pence on the pound, i. ¢., 6% 
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per cent.: collecting the tax on investments abroad, and 
increasing the death duties on estates of over £60,000 so 
that the maximum will be 20 per cent., instead of 15 per 
cent. Thus in certain cases the annual income tax will 
be 32 pence on the pound or 13% per cent., and death 
duties will take one-fifth of the estate. This is hardly in 
accordance with Mr. Asquith’s intention of so revising 
taxation as to make all classes support their equitable 
share. Qn the contrary, the allowance for children in 
the case of income of £500 per annum and less, is to be 
doubled, and no change is to be made in the customs. 
These proposals will fall short of the deficit by 5 millions, 
which sum is to be borrowed from the sinking fund. 
Of course the Budget will add to the Chancellor’s popu- 
larity: whether it is statesmanlike thus to make class 
hatreds more acute, is another question. 

The House of Lords might as well have left Lord Mur- 
ray of Elibank alone. The investigation of his Marconi 
speculations was urged by the Unionists chiefly in the 
hope that a calmer and more im- 
partial investigation by the Peers 
would discredit the findings of the 
It has, never- 
theless, returned exactly the same verdict. Lord Murray 
has committed errors of judgment, but has done nothing 
to reflect on his personal honor. The result is a credit to 
the impartiality of the Upper House, and especially to 
the fiery old Unionist, Lord Halsbury, who presided over 
the Committee. 


Murray 
Investigation 


House of Commons’ Marconi Committee. 


Hungary.—The death of two Hungarian citizens killed 
in the Colorado mine war has called for energetic action 
on the part of the Austrian as well as the Hungarian 
Delegations. In answer to the So- 
cialists’ demand to know what steps 
had been taken to protect Austrian 
and Hungarian subjects in the Colorado strike district, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Berchtold, replies 
that orders had already been given to their consul at 
Denver to take effective measures in the matter. It had 
moreover been brought to the notice of the American De- 
partment of State by Dr. k. Dumba, the ambassador at 


Hungary and the 
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Washington. 


Ireland.— Mr. Churchill asserted very positively that 
violations of the law in Ulster must be resolutely 
punished, if necessary by armed force, and then proposed 
that Carson should submit 
whatever other concessions . he 
wanted, promising to meet him half 
way. This was after the chief of the Covenanters had ac- 
knowledged his responsibility for importing a large quan- 
tity of rifles and ammunition in defiance of the law and 
by forcibly overpowering the custom officers and police. 
None of the offenders have been punished, and Lord 
Londonderry, who personally assisted in the gun-running 
in Down, the county of which he is Lord Lieutenant, is 
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allowed to retain his office. Mr, Dillon said no other 
civilized government would permit such a state of things 
as has now been condoned for two years; but neither he 
nor his friends have made effective protest. Mr. Red- 
mond has denied the report that he has consented to any 
further concessions, or that his party has sent him a 
round robin against the policy of partition. He declares 
that the Bill will go on the statute book as it stands. Sir 
Ik. Carson’s latest declaration is that he has been praying 
that the new Irish Parliament, which he takes for granted, 
will so conduct itself that his friends will be glad to come 
in; and Mr. Balfour admitted that his life-work, which 
was to make Ireland happy without Home Rule, has 
failed. Hence, it is thought that the English party 
leaders are devising in concert the smallest possible 
measure of self-government that will be accepted. Mr. 
Churchill compared the Unionist charge of a Govern- 
ment army plot against Ulster to “a vote of censure ot 
criminals against the police,” but forthwith proceeded to 
take the criminals into his counsel. While the Ulster 
filibusters have gone scot free, a large number of respect- 
able men in Connaught have been arrested for holding 
a public meeting of protest against a landlord’s refusal to 
avail of the conditions of sale in the Land Purchase Act. 


Portugal.—There is a slight improvement in religious 
conditions in Portugal. Some of the bishops have re- 
turned, much to the joy of the better class of the people. 
The prelates will find much to do. 
The Church has been disorganized 
by a brutal persecution. Costa, who 
boasted that in two generations no sense or sentiment of 
religion would be left in the land, has done all he could 
to make priests and people unfaithful to their obligations. 
A man of mediocre intelligence, his avarice is on a par 
with his impiety. He sacked the churches and then 
closed them. Impious masquerades were indulged in by 
rowdies, clad in sacred vestments, as during the French 
Revolution. Costa imitated the men of the Terror also 
by changing the name of Christian festivals. Thus, 
Christmas became the “Feast of the Family’; New Year, 
that of Universal Brotherhood. It would be interesting 
to know how much richer Costa is now than when he 
first became “patriotic.” Certain it is that one of our 
American museums received a consignment of altar ves- 
sels, and so on, from Portugal not long since. Did Costa 
If so, his particular kind of patriotism 
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donate them? 
was in abeyance at the time. 


Sicily. —The east coast of Sicily, south of Mt. Etna, 
was visited by an earthquarke on May 9. The area of 
the zone affected is populated by some 10,000 people, liv- 
ing in small villages. Linera, Passo- 
pomo, Bongiardo, were most severely 
shaken. Fortunately, a series of 
minor shocks forewarned the inhabitants and enabled 
many to escape. The dead are estimated at 200 ; the wound- 
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ed at 1,000. The earthquake, which was volcanic, was of 
equal intensity with that of Messina in 1908. Mt. Etna 
was belching clouds of smoke; ‘great crevices opened in 
the earth ; the configuration of the landscape was changed ; 
railroads were damaged; telegraph and telephone wires 
were disordered and to add to the scene of desolation, 
fire broke out in the ruins and many pinioned in the de- 
bris were burned alive. Aid for the sufferers was prompt 
and apparently abundant. The Holy Father immediately 
ordered Cardinal Merry del Val to send all possible help 
to the stricken district. The Government, too, lent its 
good offices to relieve the distress, and despatches say 
that the clergy vied with soldiers in the work of relief. 


Spain.—A national congress for the protection of 
children was recently inaugurated in Madrid by King 
Alfonso, assisted by the Queen and the Queen Mother. 
Many interesting and important 
topics were considered. Ways of 
educating blind, deaf and mentally 
defective children were discussed, and practical resolu- 
tions looking to their betterment were adopted. The 
dissemination of immoral papers and indecent pictures 
was denounced, and means of controlling motion-picture 
exhibitions were suggested. An effort will be made to 
start an international competition for the invention of a 
method of producing the pictures in fully-lighted halls. 
The congress urged that all governments insist that films 
be approved by teachers and physicians before exhibition. 
Hereafter all pictures intended for use in Spain must be 
approved by competent authorities. A bulletin will make 
known those which are fit for use. Violations of any of 
the regulations concerning exhibitions will be met by 
severe penalties. All this is good; but it is to be feared 
that the men who make money at the cost of the virtue 
of children will find a way to evade the law. They have 
done so in this country by inserting pictures on the film 
after it has been approved. Spanish rascals are not less 
astute than American rascals. The brood is the same the 
world over. 


A Novel 
Congress 


Uruguay.—This unfortunate country is in the hands 
of the Radicals, under President Battle. As a conse- 
quence every Catholic sentiment of right and decency 
has been outraged under the guise of 
reform. Amongst these reforms are 
divorce, laicism, that is, anti-Cath- 
olicism, in all public departments, State monopolies, legal 
recognition of illegitimates, the promise of cremation and 
electoral frauds in abundance. The Buenos Aires Pueblo 
announces that Battle is about to change the nomencla- 
ture of the hours of the day. This man is a typical re- 
former. He is dissatisfied with everything save himself, 
and succeeds in making everything as bad as possible. 
It is about time for the Catholics of Uruguay to take 
resolute action like their neighbors of Brazil and wage 
effective war against Battle. 


The Radicals 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Some Ethics of War 


St. Francis de Sales is a Doctor of the Church: his 
great work is the Treatise on the Love of God. In it he 
teaches to elevate ordinary actions to the highest degree 
of supernatural virtue. We take from it the following 
remarkable passage : 

If I have the valorous desire to expose myself to the perils 
of war, | can do so through various motives. The natural 
motive is that of strength and valor, which moves one to under- 
take, according to reason, perilous exploits. Besides, I may 
have divers other motives, as that of obeying my prince, that 
of love for the common weal, that of magnanimity which makes 
one rejoice in the greatness of an action. In practice 1 may 
have all these motives together. But to raise them all to the 
rank of divine love and to purify them perfectly, I will say in 
my soul with all my heart: O Eternal God! Who art the dearest 
object of my affections, if valor, obedience to my prince, love 
of my country and magnanimity were not agreeable to Thee, I 
would never follow the movements I now feel; but because 
these virtues please Thee, | embrace this opportunity of putting 
them in practice, and I will follow their instinct and leading 
only because Thou lovest and willest them. (Book xi, c. 14.) 


From it we learn, what all the world admits, that the 
profession of arms is most noble, that martial virtues are 
most excellent and pleasing to God, that they can and 
should be supernatural, that they can be raised to the 
height of supernatural charity. This implies that war is 
not essentially evil, for, were it so, no purification of 
motives could make the entering upon it objectively just. 
Let us see, therefore, what is required for a just war. 
St. Thomas requires three conditions; the authorization 
of the ruler, justice in the cause, and rectitude of in- 
tention. (ii*, ii*, Quest. 40, art. 7.) 

With regard to the first, only those who have supreme 
authority may declare war. These hold the sword to 
defend the commonwealth, not only against internal dis- 
turbers and malefactors, but also against external wrong- 
doers. Indeed, war may be even a duty for them. Con- 
stituted in authority for the public welfare, they are not 
free to use it according to their convenience or whim, but 
according to the demands of the general good and to 
principles of international justice. The individual may 
follow the Gospel counsels addressed to individuals, and 
bear wrongs patiently and even willingly: the ruler of the 
State may not do so. ‘The reason is, first, that the 
divine order of justice violated between individuals can 
be restored in the world to come even more perfectly 
than here below, since both belong to eternity as well as 
to time: the State, on the contrary, belongs to this world 
only, and its ruler is bound to enforce order in regard to 
it, both exteriorly and interiorly. Second, the private in- 
dividual is free to abandon absolutely his private right: 
public authority cannot abandon a public right except in 
view of a greater or more universal public good to be 


obtained thereby. 





The second condition is justice in the cause. From 
what has just been said one sees that the waging of 
war is a part of vindictive justice, in which the party 
offended is necessarily the judge and the punisher of the 
offender. Wherefore, Suarez does not hesitate to say 
that in this public authority is like God Himself. Hence, 
the obligation of investigating the justice of his cause 
weighs heavily on the ruler of the State.. He is bound 
to consult competent advisers, and these are bound to 
speak their mind fearlessly and fully. Having heard 
them he must come to his practical conclusion according 
to the laws governing moral decisions. He may agree 
with his adversary to submit the matter to outside arbitra- 
tors; but he is not obliged to do so. He is supreme in 
his own order, and, abstracting from a divinely appointed 
judge of moral questions, he is not bound to: submit to 
any other. Moreover, one may suspect with reason the 
impartiality of outside arbitrators, and the question at 
issue may be so grave that a ruler has no right to expose 
it to the risk of their decision. Hence, arbitration can 
never be more than a convention, and no nation can bind 
itself irrevocably to submit to it every dispute. But to 
justify war it is not sufficient to have simply justice on 
one’s side; there must be a due proportion between the 
wrong and the remedy. Here, however, it must be ob- 
served that the wrong must not be viewed materially only. 
In itself it may seem small, an insult to national honor, 
the occupation of some paltry village, the refusal to ob- 
serve some minor treaty or some other such like thing. 
The result of weakness in enforcing the nation’s right 
must be considered, for it commonly happens that this 
will encourage the adversary to greater wrongs in the 
future. As for soldiers, unless the cause is evidently un- 
just, they must form their conscience on the principles 
that the ruler’s claim to their obedience is clearer than 
any judgment they can form concerning the cause; that 
he has all the facts before him and his counsellors, while 
they have nothing of the sort; that it is not the business 
of the soldier to judge doubtful matters in themselves ; 
that most soldiers are not able to do so, and that to pre- 
tend to such a right would throw the whole army into 
confusion, as has happened lately in England, where the 
army claimed the right to refuse to make a campaign in 
Ulster. 

Lastly, there must be rectitude of intention. Hatred, 
lust of conquest, jealousy of another nation’s prosperity, 
or any other such passion, may have no part in the ruler’s 
decision ; neither may they be admitted into the soldier’s 
mind. Neither may the latter think himself justified in 
killing or robbing or burning indiscriminately. He may 
do under orders whatever, not clearly unjust, his superiors 
judge fit to harass, discourage, or defeat the enemy effi- 
ciently: he may not do of his own initiative what his 
passions prompt him to do. Thus, for example, once a 
town is effectively occupied, the defeated soldiers have no 
right to take revenge by what our newspapers call “snip- 
ing.” This killing of soldiers on the opposite side can 
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have no possible effect to change the existing facts. The 
same is to be said of the picking off of men in the out- 
posts outside of actual battle, unless in some particular 
case it be judged necessary, for example, to prepare the 
way for an attack, or to compel the abandonment of a 
post, the holding of which by the enemy is clearly disad- 
vantageous to the development of the plan of campaign. 
We may also observe that one cannot be a combatant to- 
day, a non-combatant to-morrow, and a combatant again 
the day after. Hence, the severest penalties are imposed 
justly by military law on all found with arms, but with- 
out the uniform, or, at least, some distinguishing mark 
of the soldier; and on those who use the immunity 
granted by civilized nations to non-combatants to convey 
information or aid of any kind to the enemy. In general, 
we may sum up the right intention required in these 
words of St. Augustine: Bellum geritur ut pax acqutra- 
tur: we wage war to win peace. So clearly has this been 
understood that Cicero said it in old Roman days and 
Napoleon continually alleged it as an excuse for his 
ambition. 

Hence, the common argument against war, that it is 
the contradictory of peace, is without foundation. An 
unjust war is opposed to just and orderly peace, a just 
war is opposed to a shameful and disorderly peace, but 
there is no opposition between a just war and peace 
established in order. Nevertheless, it does not follow 
that war is to be engaged in lightly. This the many evils 
it occasions forbids. Modern peace advocates lay great 
stress On interruption of commerce and material losses. 
These Catholic doctors do not ignore, but they make 
very little account of them, because, in comparison with 
the moral evil of violated order, they are really of in- 
ferior moment. Neither do they make much more ac- 
count of the loss of life. Materialists of to-day may ex- 
aggerate the dread of death: the Catholic knows that it 
is appointed to all men once to die; death has its place in 
God’s order, it is the gate of immortality through which 
each must pass. It matters little when one dies: how one 
dies is of unspeakable importance. What Catholics in- 
sist on chiefly are the moral evils flowing from war, the 
many sins committed, the many deaths in the state of 
Hence, every lawful and efficacious means 
should be used to avert war. On the other hand, war is 
not without its good effects. We have seen that the 
martial virtues are noble and pleasing to God. Besides 
these, obedience, respect for authority, fortitude, union of 
minds flourish in time of war, just as disobedience, con- 
tempt of authority, softness and discord grow during a 
sensual, materialistic peace. Better still, a whole nation, 
forgetful of God in peace, will turn to Him in war. 
With all its evils, war is a thousand times better than 
peace filled with social disorder, as it is to-day. 

There is an association working to-day for universal 
It appeals sometimes to the prelates of the Church 
They express themselves in kindly gen- 
We have been 


mortal sin. 


peace. 
for sympathy. 





eralities, and there their action stops. 


asked why their interest is not more lively. The reason 
is clear enough. The society is working on false prin- 
ciples. It assumes war to be essentially evil, which is 
false. It assumes any peace without distinction to be 
essentially good, which is false. It exaggerates the phy- 
sical evils of wounds and death, because it leaves out of 
account the future life. It magnifies the material evils 
of war, as if trade and manufacture were everything 
and order and justice were nothing compared to them. 
It would limit the rights of supreme social authority, 
compelling it irrevocably to universal arbitration. Above 
all, it ignores the one power in the world that makes 
essentially for peace. The movement was brought to the 
notice of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace. He wrote 
to President Taft, congratulating all concerned on their 
good desires, and then pointed out in kindly terms that 
he alone could lead it to that measure of peace which in 
this world one may hope to reach. His letter was not 
understood ; and so under the patronage of Mr. Carnegie 
the Peace Association is doomed to failure. Under the 
guidance of the Vicar of Christ the case might be 
different. Henry Woops, s.J. 


Is Peter’s Bark Leaking? 


“Should not the Catholic population of this country 
be nearer thirty millions now than sixteen millions?” 
asked AMERICA of two weeks ago. To this query a cate- 
gorical negative must be made. The purpose of this brief 
article is merely to call attention to a monograph on this 
subject, prepared after long, patient and exhaustive 
studies, by the Right Reverend Regis Canevin, D.D.; 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, and published some two years ago. 
It is entitled “An Examination Historical and Statistical 
into the Losses and Gains of the Catholic Church in the 
United States from 1790 to 1910.” While it is a mere 
preliminary study of the matter, forming the basis of 
more exhaustive official researches now under way, never- 
theless this illuminating contribution to a thorny question 
is the last and most complete word on the subject. 

There are no statistics of immigration that give any 
foundation for the assertion that the Catholic population 
of the United States should be thirty millions. Unless it 
can be proved that there has been an increase of at least 
ten millions by conversions, those who assert that we 
should have thirty millions of Catholics must produce 
proof stronger than their own prejudices to establish their 
claims. The truth is that in no country of Europe has 
the Catholic Church had so few losses compared with 
its gains in the last hundred years as in the United States. 
If there had been no immigration at all since 1820, the 
increase of the Catholic Church in this country would be, 
in every decade, at least ten per cent: higher than the 
increase of the non-Catholic population. In 1820 the 
most reliable estimates place the Catholic population at 
243,000. The non-Catholics were then about 9,400,000. 
The non-Catholic population in 1910 was about 73,000,009, 
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and the Catholic population at least 18,000,000. In other 
words, while the Catholic population had multiplied ninety 
times, the non-Catholic population had increased less than 
nine times. 

Immigration will not altogether account for the rapid 
increase of Catholics; only a birth-rate in every decade 
five or six per cent. higher than the birth-rate among 
non-Catholics will account for it. The total Catholic 
increment by persons of foreign birth and their descend- 
ants in the last hundred years, estimated by the propor- 
tion of Catholics in the country from which the immi- 
grants come, increased decade by decade by the ordinary 
natural increase of the population of the United States, 
and reduced by the ordinary death-rate, would give a 
Catholic increment of less than 12,000,000. So that 
it is the higher birth-rate of the Catholic population, 
joined with immigration, that accounts for the 20,000,000 
Catholics in this country to-day. 

The United States Census gives the number of per- 
sons of foreign birth in this country at every decennial 
census period since 1820. We know the countries from 
which they came. We know the percentage of Catholics 
in those countries. Estimating on that basis, the additions 
to the Church through persons of foreign birth at the 
end of each census period were as follows: 





DE  ccceap abs ihe oedsseas ce emote 12,000 
SS Se ne RE es 212,220 
IS si ehiecxcccas whale pans cca d ares 888,374 
se gia untick ethan wah caine 1,041,752 
AL SS Fea On. oe a TT 728,501 
ARES SIRES err ee oe ee eee 556,357 
Re rr ree Fe 1,284,802 
ne. ee eee ete 713,112 
ee ne eee 1,561,199 

MIS Bae ord dice EOL Otay: ¥ maa 6,998,317 


“Suppose every Catholic who came to this country from 
Europe during the past three hundred years had kept the 
Faith; suppose all their marriages had been between 
Catholics ; suppose all their children had been brought up 
Catholics; suppose this vast multitude had always mir- 
rored forth in their lives the beauty of Catholic morality ; 
suppose each and every one had burned with zeal for the 
spread of Catholic truth.”” Granted all these suppositions, 
it is difficult to see where the Catholic population to-day 
could be much greater than twenty millions, and while 
we acknowledge that there has been leakage, and very 
great leakage, we recognize on the other hand that there 
has been extraordinarily great success in the conversion 
of non-Catholics, and that the number of converts and 
their descendants coming into the Church from year to 
year is in all probability equal to, if it does not surpass, 
the numbers that we have lost through different causes. 

It is easy to jump at conclusions on the subject of immi- 
gration. We must remember that not all immigrants are 
Catholics. Not more than fifty-two per cent. of them 
are. Then, too, not all immigrants remain here. While 
there has been great immigration, there has also been 





great emigration. Forty per cent. of immigrants return 
to their native land. Many of them come back to our 
shores, it is true, but they are again counted by the zealous 
Commissioner of Immigration, who often counts two and 
three immigrants where there is really but one, because 
the same individual is counted several successive years. 
Then, again, many immigrants are unmarried. And, of 
course, immigrants die like other people, although some 
Statisticians figure as though immigrants lived forever. 
In round numbers there were in 1910 in the whole United 
States only thirteen millions of foreign-born persons, and 
of this total, less than seven millions were Catholics, as 
the above table shows. These, too, are based on official 
Government figures, and they afford but scant comfort 
to the pessimists who dolefully think that the Bark of 
Peter is leaking badly in America. 

In addition to this, it is unfair to count as lost to the 
Church several millions of immigrants from Southern 
Europe, for the simple reason that they did not belong 
to the Church in a real sense when they landed on our 
shores. By no stretch of the imagination can they be 
styled Catholics as Catholics are counted in the United 
States ; they were never instructed in their religion; they 
never or seldom go to Mass or receive the Sacraments ; 
and they do not knuw what loyalty to the Church means, 
intellectually, financially or morally. 

As a result of Bishop Canevin’s careful analysis, he 
concludes that there were not more than 18,500,000 
Catholics in the United States in 1910. This is a far ery 
from the thirty millions we are “supposed” to have. And 
the Bishop explains the discrepancy between the figures 
and the published reports in the Catholic Directory by 
adding the 2,300,000 Italians and their children, and 
nearly 1,000,000 of later immigrants from France, Bel- 
gium, Cuba and Spanish America, who are only partially 
included in the parish census returns, and who are never- 
theless to-day just as Catholic as they would be in their 
own country. 

It might be interesting to those who have been accus- 
tomed to look only upon the dark side of this picture, and 
to imagine with our enemies that the Church in this 
country is losing ground, to take up the available official 
statistics of the Government, and consider the undeniable 
fact that the non-Catholic population of the United States 
is rapidly receding before the advance of the Church and 
that this increase cannot be accounted for entirely by 
immigration, but depends in a large measure on the ac- 
cess of conversions to the Church over and above our 
losses. 

The Bishop’s monograph on our Catholic population 
is a most consoling document. He shows that a little 
more than a century ago Catholics in this country were 
one in every hundred in our population; to-day we are 
one in every six. In the last one hundred and twenty 
years, the population of the country has multiplied twenty- 
four times, while the Catholic population has increased 
six hundred times. Only an apostate like McCabe, or a 
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Guardian of Bigotry like Miles, would dare to speak of 
leakage in the face of these overwhelming figures. 
Tuomas F. COAKLEY, D.D. 


The Young Man and Journalism* 


All news as published in the modern newspaper is 
abnormal, as it is the report of the exceptional. Head- 
lines in large type, red-ink emphasis, are but the outward 
and visible signs of the modern journalist’s attempt to 
write contemporary history in carefully selected forms 
of the exceptional. “TIlIth,” not health is “news.” The 
calm current of every-day events, practically unruffled by 
the recurrent exceptional of murders and such, is the 
true gauge of a nation’s status and mental attitude. But 
as the fat lady at the circus is the cynosure of neighboring 
eyes, as they wander carelessly over the healthy types of 
womanhood in the audience, so the modern journalist 
strives to flash his searchlight on the diseased forms of 
life to the exclusion of the normal. Primarily this is 
the result of regarding the newspaper as a business, as 
a purely commercial proposition. The fate of the news- 
paper that attempted to chronicle the dominant health 
of a community is too appalling to imagine. It is very 
true that the death of Mr. Jones is essentially of interest 
only to Mr. Jones and his relatives and friends. But I am 
not speaking here of the natural interest in the death of 
the well-known Mr. Jones who had made a large fortune 
in breweries and was such an ardent supporter of the 
Prohibition party, or of the almost as well-known Mr. 
Jones the newspaper magnate, whose morning paper 
carried on such a violent crusade against gambling and 
whose evening sheet succeeded to an enormous circula- 
tion owing to the tips carefully and admirably calculated 
by its sporting editor. I am speaking of Jones the small 
baker, whose death caused but‘a ripple among a dozen 
friends and neighbors, yet this death of Jones the baker 
is a news item, while the fact that Messrs. Brown and 
Smith are still alive, a fact of far more importance to the 
universe, is never recorded. A newspaper that selected 
for its front page “spreads” the startling statement that 
there are 365 people alive in the very healthy and sanitary 
town of Spiggleworth, N. J., or that San Francisco has 
not had an earthquake since 1906, could hardly antici- 
pate an enthusiastic and steadily increasing circle of 
readers. 

The fact that stress is laid on the exceptional makes 
practically all newspaper work abnormal. The editor of 
AMERICA suggested as the title for this little paper “The 
Young Man and Journalism,” and I have accordingly 
adopted it. But I doubt its validity. There are no young 
men in journalism. All the young men are old men. 
The strain on the mind that is forced to train its forceps 
to grasp only the unique in daily happenings; the strain 
of odd hours, first an hour of frantic haste with a reaction 


*The third of a series of vocational articles. 





into an hour of comparative laziness ; the renewed hectic 
activity, nerves highly strung; the abnormal hours of 
working, especially on the morning papers; all tend to 
warp the freshness and natural response to normality of 
a young man’s mind. 

Thus the average newspaper man is not a balanced and 
healthy animal. Perhaps I should not say animal: one 
would use the word machine if one could logically de- 
scribe a machine by adjectives generally applicable only 
to human beings. Newspaper ethics, like the ethics of 
most other professions, are highly laudable in themselves. 
Save in a very few instances one does not find them 
maltreated or perverted to base uses. The journalist in 
his aspect of father confessor to politicians, for instance, 
rarely violates the pledge of secrecy. So true is this, 
that an ex-president, anticipating inquiry into some action 
of his, has made it his rule to take the newspaper men 
into his confidence, to tell them everything, so that they 
can write nothing. The competition between rival re- 
porters on a story is a healthy and often chivalric rivalry. 
But outside the particular sphere of newspaper ethics, in 
the broader field of moral theology, the journalist’s 
morals are generally conspicuous by their absence. This 
is not to deny that he is often a delightful and entertain- 
ing companion, especially when other newspaper men 
are not around! But it is incontrovertibly true that in 
his native surroundings he is one of the most appalling 
creations of modern industry. The general tone of the 
city room, the arch-stone of newspaper construction, is 
distinctly low. Obscenity in oaths and stories is continu- 
ous, especially in those late hours when games of chance 
act as a means of whiling away the minutes until “time” 
is up. Moreover, drunkenness is rampant, hardly ex- 
cusable even in those cases where the brain, fagged out, 
driven beyond its capacity, needs stimulus from almost 
any source; while the debauch of the night before is 
related and applauded the next morning with an avidity 
almost impossible to imagine. G. K. Chesterton once 
made the characteristic remark that the way to avoid 
degeneracy when looking upon wine when it is red, is 
to drink only when one is not thirsty. The journalist 
has not followed his advice. To him wine is not wine, 
but alcohol; a drug, and little else. 

These are the chief immoralities that dull the moral 
sensitiveness of the journalistic neophyte. There are 
tangents branching from these main sources of corrup- 
tion that one could follow almost indefinitely. Thus, the 
newspaper office is an appallingly dirty place. I here 
refer not to obscenity, but to that material litter that 
accumulates over every desk, chair and floor, a litter that 
bespeaks the vacant mind and that general laziness and 
lack of stamina that make the journalist one of the most 
careless and slothful of mortals. I have spoken above 
of the journalist as one of the most appalling creations 
of modern industry. He is the creation of industry, but 
not an industrious man. Save in odd moments of ex- 
citement and competition his brain seldom renders full 
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value. The mechanical part of journalism is so much 
the predominant factor, the chances to shirk one’s task 
so easy, the indefinite hours of work, all combine to make 
a journalist’s ability as unproductive as possible. Writers 
whose books receive scant praise in the press are wont to 
sneer at the critic as one who criticizes because he can- 
not create. That is a lie. But it is true that the news- 
paper man seldom becomes a literary personage, not be- 
cause he cannot write, but because he wills not to. There 
are men of unquestioned literary ability on all papers 
clumsily performing more or less as hack writers through 
sheer laziness. They are the product of the deadening 
of initiative by the newspaper “game.” 

Then the young man in journalism rubs against the 
whims and prejudices of proprietors and editors, the 
mutual jealousies of individuals and departments, and the 
crude or subtle attempts of the business office, generally 
through subordinate officials, to influence articles in con- 
templation or already written; an influence that exists to 
an astounding degree even in those papers whose con- 
tinual boast is, that editorial and business departments 
are totally unconnected. Speaking of the prejudices of 
proprietors, the present writer remembers an amusing 
experience, when, presiding over the destinies of a not 
unimportant department of a great newspaper of New 
York whose Hebraic sympathies are noticeable, he was 
cautioned against using Hilaire Belloc as a contributor 
on the ground of his “well-known anti-Semitism” ! 

So far I have spoken primarily of the first stage of 
the journalist’s progress: the parlous state of being a 
reporter. Those odds and egds of the newspaper work, 
positions attached to weekly supplements, literary, finan- 
cial, educational—generally to be achieved only through 
experience in the city room—are comparative havens of 
safety compared to the stormy seas of daily journalism. 
But these are journalistic by-products, just as the busi- 
ness department of a paper is nothing more than a “down- 
town” office attached to the press. _ 

The chances of thorough success in journalism are few, 
and are mainly due to chance. Luck is the predominant 
element in the newspaper man’s career, especially in its 
early phases. The very fact that its devotees speak of 
their profession as the newspaper “game” is sufficient 
proof. There are men of good intellectual calibre, hard 
workers, still toiling patiently in positions attained 
through similar virtues years before, while there are 
comparatively young men who have sprung into fame 
and lucrative positions through a single story that at- 
tracted the attention of those in authority. The beginner 
is apt to overestimate the chances of success owing to the 
fact that at the commencement of his career his earning 
capacity is so much higher than that of a youth of similar 
age who is making his first poor pittance in an office or 
bank in Wall street. Yet the ultimate chances of the 
commercial success of the young man in the financial dis- 
trict are greater than those of his journalistic rival. After 
the first shining moments of the few first pay-days, the 








monotonous variation of but a few dollars a week is, to 
say the least, excruciatingly irritating. 

In conclusion, it is inevitable from what I have written 
above that my advice to the young man contemplating 
entering journalism through the erring notion that the 
modern newspaper man is the reincarnation of the 
romantic knight errant of past ages, or through hazy ideas 
of commercial success, should be the same as the famous 
advice of Punch to those contemplating matrimony: 
“Don’t!” Louis H. Wermore, 

Late Literary Editor of the New York Times. 


Catholics and the Flag 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A condensed article telling how Catholics followed the flag 
with loyalty from the dawn of liberty would be most interesting 
at the present crisis. How few of us know what Catholics did; 
whether Sullivan (with Washington) and Commodore Conner 
(with Scott) were Catholics; and if not, why with such Irish 
Catholic names, they were away from the Church? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


America has explained in two articles (“The Blood 
of Seventy-Six,” Vol. IX, 16 and 17) why most of the de- 
scendants of the numerous Irish Catholic immigrants in 
colonial days—slaves, redemptioners, and free—were 
lost to the Church. The causes may be summed up in the 
effective prohibition of priests and Catholic worship in all 
the colonies, except for a period in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, the prevention of Catholics settling in com- 
munity, and the consequent bringing up of their children 
without Catholic instruction or service amid a bitterly hos- 
tile environment of Protestant propagandism. This ac- 
counts for the loss of the Sullivans, O’Briens, Lynches, 
Rutledges, Butlers, and many others of Catholic parents 
or ancestry, who not only followed the Flag at the dawn of 
liberty, but raised it, carried it forward and kept it afloat. 
But enough remain who were Catholics in practice, as 
well as blood, to do ample credit to Catholic loyalty. 

In fact, it may be said that Catholics had an essential 
part both in the making and the upholding of the Flag. 
Despite the anti-Catholic address of the Continental Con- 
gress of 1774, the Catholics of Maryland stood solid for 
Independence. Father Carroll, their foremost repre- 
sentative and our first bishop, was chief factor in keep- 
ing Canada from attacking it, and his strongest Canadian 
supporter was Father Floquet, the only Jesuit in Mon- 
treal, who suffered much for his services to our Flag. 
Meanwhile, next to Washington himself, its most reliable, 
persistent and successful defender was John Barry, 
“Father of the American Navy,” who was as loyal to his 
Faith as to his country. He stands in the front rank of 
the makers of America. 

Not far below him is General Stephen Moylan, whose 
father, John Moylan of Cork, gave one son and two 
daughters to the service of the Church, and three sons to 
American liberty. Washington appointed him Muster- 
General of the Army in 1775, and that his services in 
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provisioning, organizing and recruiting the forces and 
fitting out and manning privateers, while incidentally 
stirring up leaders and people by voice and pen, were in- 
valuable, is abundantly evident from the correspondence 
of the period. Washington made this Catholic his sec- 
retary and aid-de-camp ; and when, on December 18, 1776, 
the great leader, driven by Cornwallis across the Dela- 
ware, and deserted by many, wrote in despair, “I am at 
the end of my tether, the game is up,’ Moylan, who in 
1776 submitted the first design for the American flag, 
hurried various companies to his aid, including those 
organized in Philadelphia by his Catholic brethren, Barry 
and Fitzsimmons, and thus accomplished the saving vic- 
tories of Trenton and Princeton. 

Moylan was promoted to first rank among the officers 
of dragoons, and succeeded by two other Catholics, Col- 
onel Richard Meade, of Philadelphia, and Colonel John 
Fitzgerald, in whose house Mass was said in Alexandria 
till he had a church permanently established. Fitzgerald 
was Washington’s secretary and aide from 1776 to the 
end of the war, stood by him valiantly with sword and 
pen, and was more in his confidence than any other officer. 
He was a material witness against Benedict Arnold and 
General Charles Lee, exposed the Conway Cabal, and 
when Washington rode into the enemy’s fire at Princeton, 
was the first to rush to his side. Thereafter, Washing- 
ton’s numerous letters to him were signed, “Your affec- 
tionate Friend.” It may be mentioned that at the critical 
moment at Princeton, John Mullowney, a Catholic 
drumnier boy, who later became a navy captain under 
Barry, stood his ground and “pounded out Yankee 
Doodle with such force” that the retreating soldiers 
returned and swept back the enemy. 

Washington's high tribute to the unselfish patriotism 
and fidelity of his aides and secretary (Sparks’ Writings, 
Vol. III, pp. 368-70), evidences his supreme confidence 
in those Catholics at a perilous time when many friends 
proved false. One of his surgeons was Dr. O’Fallen, 
of Athlone, and among his personal Guard, which was 
ordered to be selected from native Americans, “the flower 
and pick of the army,” are over thirty such names as 
O'Neill, Daly, Reilly, Kenny, Dougherty, Moriarity, 
Hennessy, McCarthy, O’Brien, etc.; and most of these 
Mr. Griffin believed to have been Catholics. General 
Howe implied that Moylan enrolled “7,000 Irish Cath- 
olics,”” and we know that on one occasion he diverte | 500 
Irish immigrants to the army. Their numerous letters in 
Griffin's “Catholics and the American Revolution,” show 
that Moylan, Fitzgerald, the Carrolls, Fitzsimmons and 
Meases formed a Catholic conspiracy to support the 
American cause, and especially Washington, by men, 
money, talent and influence. There, also, is found a long 
list of Catholic officers who have this uncommon distinc- 
tion that they fought from start to finish. 

Not only was a Catholic “Father of the American 
Navy,” but two others won a similar distinction in the 


of Washington’s Cavalry, in which he was succeeded by 
Moylan, when he resigned to form the glorious Pulaski’s 
Legion. General Thaddeus Kosciusko, engineer of the 
defences of the Delaware, of Saratoga, West Point, of the 
operations in the North under Gates, and in the South 
under Greene; trainer of American gunners, and virtual 
founder of West Point Academy, was an indispensable 
factor in our army’s efficiency, and is rightly termed 
“Father and Founder of American Artillery.” 

Among important but little known services are those 
of the Catholic Indians of the Northeast, who, despite 
their previous persecution and the murder of their priest, 
Father Rale, and the allurements of British agents, 
pledged fidelity to Washington and remained faithful 
through every vicissitude, the sole reward they asked be- 
ing a priest, “that he may pray for us.” “Had they been 
against us,’ says Williamson’s History of Maine, “and 
set on by the British to plunder our towns and settle- 
ments, the whole population would have been destroyed.” 
Instead, “their rigid adherence to our cause’”’ left the 
patriots free to grapple with British and domestic foes, 
and to cooperate with the army and navy of Rochambeau 
and de Grasse, manned by French and Irish Catholics, in 
the crowning triumph. Who shall say, were all these 
Catholic factors eliminated, that the colonies could ever 
have fused their flags into the Stars and Stripes of the 
United States? : 

But Catholics did more. They carried the Flag from 
the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, and were controlling 
factors in the winning of the West. It was Father 
Gibault and the influence he exerted on his French 
parishioners that delivered to Clark Kaskaskia and Vin- 





cennes; and when half Clark’s little band of Virginians 
deserted him and the British recovered Vincennes, the 
French Creoles, captained by Richard McCarthy, more 
than made good the deficit. On February 5, 1779, they 
set out from Kaskaskia, “conducted out of town,” says 
Clark, “by Mr. Gibault, the priest, who after a very suit- 
able discourse, gave us all absolution,” and on the 23rd 
captured the British forces, took possession of Vincennes, 
and with it of the whole Northwest. Clark and Patrick 
Henry handsomely acknowledged the invaluable aid of 
Father Gibault and his Catholic people; the Virginia As- 
sembly eulogized them, but never repaid either for the 
large monies and stores they supplied to Clark when that 
body failed to finance him. Neither have they been re- 








army. Count Casimir Pulaski was the first commander 


paid by history, which was mainly of New England make 
and little disposed to blazon Catholic services. 

When Washington was inaugurated at Federal Hall, 
New York, 1789, the official stenographer of his great 
address was Thomas Lloyd, a Catholic, who after serving 
as Lieutenant through the war, became secretary to the 
first United States Treasurer. The National Association 
of Shorthand Reporters erected a memorial over his 
grave in St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, in 1905. 
He was educated in the Jesuit College of St. Omers, 
where, he says, he learned shorthand, and “was trained, 
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not only in religious and scientific knowledge, but in Re- 
publican principles.” The Carrolls learned in the same 
school. It was fitting, then, that a Catholic should have 
given the inaugural of our freedom to the world, and 
considering the extent of Catholic services, despite the 
insults and disabilities they suffered at that period, it was 
eminently fitting for Washington, who witnessed both, 
to pay public tribute to “the patriotic part they played.” 
Our correspondent’s exclamation, “how few of us 
know what Catholics did,” is even truer of the 1812, 
Mexican and Civil Wars, than of the Revolution. Com- 
modore David Conner, whom he asks about, was a Cath- 
olic, as we gather from a letter of his son, a member of 
the Philadelphia Catholic Historical Society, about Major 
Morgan O’Connor of the Revolution; but how many 
know that thirteen Admirals and over a hundred officers 
of the American Navy were Catholics? The services of 
these and other Catholic followers of the Flag will form 
the subject of another article. M. KENNY, S.J. 





The Romeward Tide 


News is to hand that two members of an Anglican 
religious community of men have recently been received 
into the Catholic Church. These are Father Dunstan and 
Brother Francis of the Society of the Divine Compassion. 
This society, which is modeled very closely on the lines 
of the Franciscan Order, has its mother-house in the 
county of Essex, England, and sends its members to do 
work in the slum parishes of London. The parish of St. 
Philip, Plaistow, London, is the chief centre of the 
work of this society. It is a large parish in the industrial 
part of London, consisting entirely of poor people. Here 
the society was founded some fifteen years ago by the 
present Canon Adderley of the Protestant diocese of 
Birmingham. 

The society had also a branch house in the parish of 
St. Clement, City Road, London, one of the most extreme 
ritualistic churches. This is the house of which Father 
Dunstan was local superior. He received his training 
for the Anglican ministry at King’s College, University 
of London; he has been in Anglican orders four or five 
years, and as a religious has had considerable experience 
of apostolic work on almost the same lines as those of 
the Franciscan Order. 

So the Anglican Religious Orders keep sending con- 
verts to the Church both in America and in England. 
The submission of the entire Society of the Atonement, 
consisting of Friars and Sisters, took place some four 
years ago. Rev. Father Sargent of Hackensack came 
from the Holy Cross Order, whilst Father McGarvey and 
almost the whole of his Society came into the Church. 
In England the way was led by Fathers Rivington and 
Maturin of the Cowley Fathers, followed by Rev. Mr. 
Alexander last year. The Mirfield Fathers of the Resur- 
rection gave Monsignor Benson to the Church, and the 
conversion last year of practically the whole of the 





Anglican Benedictines of Caldey Abbey and St. Bride’s, 
Milford Haven, shows to how great an extent the Catho- 
lic leaven is working. Some few years ago the whole of 
the community of St. Katherine’s Convent, London, came 
into the Church, and now the Society of the Divine Com- 
passion has given its quota in Father Dunstan and 
Brother Francis. 

The significance of these conversions lies in this: It 
does not so much show that any one form of the re- 
ligious life is a failure in the Anglican Church; but it 
does show that the religious life as a whole is impossible 
in that Church. The religious of the Church of England 
may be taken as a type of its best; so, when we hear of 
them submitting to the claims of the Catholic Church, it 
means that the Anglican Church has been weighed in the 
balance by thinking men and women and found wanting. 
When such make their submission it is a general thing 
for their fellow Anglicans to accuse them of instability, 
weakness of character, etc. The greatest indictment the 
Anglican Church can possibly receive is for a member of 
one of its religious communities to leave it in order to 
enter the Catholic Church. When it is remembered how 
few religious there are, comparatively, in the Anglican 
Church, the number who have entered the Catholic 
Church within recent years is very large indeed. Their 
action demonstrates more than anything else, the fact 
that there is something wrong with the definition of 
Catholicism as conceived by the “Anglo-Catholic” party ; 
or, in other words, that it is not Catholicism at all. 

H. C. Watts. 


Is Our Heaven Here? 


As Our Lady, the Apostles and the Disciples stood 
that first Ascension Day on the Mount of Olives gazing 
at the cloud that had just taken from their sight the Son 
of God, two white-clad angels suddenly appeared and 
asked: “Why stand ye looking up to heaven?” This 
same question, though for reasons entirely different from 
those the angels had, the world asks Catholics to-day. 

“Why do you stand looking up to heaven? What 
folly! Your heaven is here. There is no better life than 
this present one, and no brighter world than this you 
see. You wretched ascetics make a sad blunder in ex- 
pecting bliss hereafter. Be happy here, as we are, and 
be wise. This heaven of yours is a myth priests and 
tyrants have invented to keep you patient under poverty, 
suffering and injustice, to rob you of all the pleasures of 
life. Free yourselves from that outworn superstition and 
be men! Enjoy to-day. Deny not your heart its desires. 
When you go whither your fathers have gone, remember, 
you will be but dust and a shade. After death there is 
neither laughter nor dalliance, nor any delight. There- 
fore, fill yourselves with costly wine, crown yourselves 
with roses, before they be withered; and let no meadow 
escape your riot.” 

Suppose this advice were sound, and these words true, 
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how many men are there who could follow the counsel, 
and for how many would the conviction that there is no 
happiness hereafter increase their happiness here? Far 
from being born “equal,” men widely differ from one 
another in birth, temperament, wealth, ability, and in 
many other respects. Roses, wine and dalliance, even in 
the “best of all possible worlds,” are not for all. The 
vast majority of the human race must toil for their daily 
bread, and sorrow and suffering is the lot of every child 
of Adam. If a heaped-up board, full coffers, and limit- 
less leisure, could make men so good and happy that they 
need not look beyond this life for further happiness, then 
the millionaire class of our times should be the most 
virtuous and best contented men there are. But are not 
these the very persons who are now bitterly denounced by 
Socialists as the authors of all our woes? Are they good? 
Hear the invectives of their enemies. Are they happy? 
All their follies and excesses are due to their vain quest 
for happiness. Their whole life is a frantic search for 
what will fill their empty hearts. Is wealth happiness? 
See what money often does to those who possess it. 

Even in the case of the happiest, most prosperous 
career imaginable, that of a man with boundless wealth, 
luxury, leisure, power and honor, still he must one day 
bid them all farewell. Sickness, old age and death will 
come at last. Even after Socialism has brought about all 
the wonderful reforms that are to make this earth a 
heaven, death will continue to be the inevitable fate ot 
every man born of woman. But where death and dis- 
solution menace, no one can be perfectly happy. As long 
as death has power to break the strongest links that love 
and friendship has forged, as long as death can snatch 
away a man from all honors, pleasures and possessions 
that make life desirable, perfect happiness is not pos- 
sible. Even the hypothetical paradise of Socialism must 
logically demand, then, as its complement, a place where 
death shall be no more. 

The fact that such a place or state exists, the feast of 
the Ascension is meant to emphasize. On that day, as 
the Church teaches, Christ left this earth and entered 
heaven, opening its gates to all His followers. In heaven, 
He promises, death shall be no more, nor night, nor 
mourning, nor sorrow. There hunger, toil, sickness, fear, 
and trouble, shall be unknown. Instead will be found 
life and light, gladness and joy, fulness, health, security 
and peace. And all forever. 

It was belief in the existence of heaven that 
gave Christianity its victories. The Church taught 
the toiling, the suffering and the oppressed the new 
and consoling doctrine that everlasting rest, and health 
and peace awaited them beyond the grave. It was 
this hope of a blessed immortality that made count- 
less multitudes of Christians in every age and land 
bear bravely and cheerfully that burden of poverty, 
sickness and sorrow which must always be the portion 
of mortal men. It is the assurance of a boundless recom- 
pense in heaven that has enabled so many millions of 


Catholics from our Lord’s time to ours to lead lives of 
virtue and holiness. 


Truth for truth, and good for good! The good the true, the 
pure, the just— 

Take the charm “Forever” from them and they crumble into 
dust. 


Having taught us during the thirty-three years of His 
earthly life how to reach heaven, with the souls of 
the just He entered His Kingdom in triumph and was 
enthroned at God’s right hand. He has taken possession 
for us of our common heritage. “The vanguard of our 
army already stands victorious upon the battlements of 
the Eternal City and our Lord is reigning in the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” All His faithful followers will soon be with 
Him. Life is very short. It will be eternity in a little 
while. A few more years of fighting and toiling in order 
to win and fashion the material out of which the hap- 
piness of heaven is made, will find reigning forever with 
the King those who have wisely looked for perfect hap- 
piness, not here on earth, but hereafter in heaven. 

WALTER DwicGuHt, s.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Correspondents who favor us with letters and contributions 
are reminded that their manuscripts will not be returned unless 
stamps for postage are enclosed.) . 


Nathan and the Panama Exposition 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Hadley’s suggestion, in his letter to AMERICA some 
weeks ago with regard to the exclusion of the undesirable 
Nathan, suggests a plan that if put into effect might bring 
about the purpose we Catholics so much desire. 

The clergy of most of the dioceses will be soon making 
their annual retreat. Would it not be possible for them, in 
each diocese, during their retreat to draw up a series of reso- 
lutions condemning the advent of Nathan to the Panama 
Exposition? If this were done and forwarded to the head 
of the Exposition it could not but impress the authorities 
there with our determination in this matter. 

No doubt, the Knights of Columbus in their various coun- 
cils would follow suit, and surely the Federated Societies 
would take some action. The Knights of Columbus have 
done much in giving their generous donation to the Catholic 
University, but even that act of generosity is not as fruitful 
for the good of the Church as would be their spirited, united 
resistance to the coming of this man to our shores. At this 
time, when there is a manifestation of so much bigotry and 
hatred of the Church from various quarters, it is vital, it 
seems to me, not only to exclude Nathan, but to impress 
the country with our strength. SAMUEL BRADLEY. 

New York, May 7. 


Defenders of Law and Order 


To the Editor of America: 

The following are the names of eight policemen slain 
within the last year in defence of law and order in New York 
City: Charles J. Tearle, May 13, 1913; Wm. B. Heaney, May 13, 
1913; Patrick Connor, August 1, 1913; Joseph M. McNierney, 
October 3, 1913; John Murtha, January 9, 1914; Thomas Wynn, 
March 31, 1914; Jos. Guarnieri, April 2, 1914: Michael Kiley, 








May 4, 1914. 
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Upon inspection the nationality and religion of these heroic 
men is evident. One would like to know how the Guardians 
of Liberty, the Menace and the Melting Pot, look upon this 
list. These are men who probably talked little about patriot- 
ism, spoke seldom of the Flag, but did that which is infinitely 
better, laid down their lives for its honor and for the pro- 
tection of their fellow-citizens. HERBERT Brown. 
New York, May 7. 


Soul-Hunting in Brooklyn 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For the benefit of the 15,000 Italians of the Navy Yard 
district, the Brooklyn City Mission has opened what it calls 
the “Goodwill Centre” at the southeast corner of York and 
Gold streets. As the Brooklyn Eagle of April 22 informs us: 

What was formerly the York Street Methodist Church 
has been changed into the York Street Goodwill Centre. 
Owing to the interest and farsightedness of the Methodist 
Church Society of Brooklyn and Queens, this property was 
sold to the Brooklyn City Mission Society. On Sun- 
day night a gathering of more than two hundred Italians, 
some coming from other Italian sections of the city, met and 
with inspiring services set apart the church to its special 
work for the Italians of that district. This work is to be 
conducted along the broadest lines, utilizing the entire plant 
for the children, young people and adults, with clubs, classes 
and meetings of all kinds as well as regular church and 
Sunday school services. There is to be a neighborhood 
garden, and it is hoped that throughout the entire neighbor- 
hood the York Street Goodwill Centre will be known as 
representing true neighborliness. Superintendent Henry P. 
Schauffler says: 

Our purpose is not to proselytize. Those in charge will not 
invite children or adults away from their home churches. 
But the attempt will be made with the utmost energy and 
vigor to provide a church home and a distinctly Christian 
centre for all those who have not yet been won to the prac- 
tical knowledge of the Fatherhood of God and a sincere 
attempt to live a Christian life. 


The annual report of the New York City Mission, for 1914, 
establishes the identity of the altruistic Superintendent 
Schauffler and the intent of the Mission to invade Brooklyn 
territory: 

Early in the year the Rev. H. P. Schauffler gave up his 
work as pastor of Olivet Memorial Church to assume the 
responsibilities of Superintendent of the Brooklyn City Mis- 
sion. Society. 

The Olivet Memorial is at 63 Second street, Manhattan. 
The Mission idea of what his work in Brooklyn “along the 
broadest lines” will be, can be gauged from the opening pages 
of the ninety-first annual report of the Woman’s Branch of 
the New York City Mission Society in which Edith H. White, 
Superintendent, tells, “What We Do. How We Do It. Why 
We Do It.” Among her workers, she says, are six Italians 
“and a significant fact is that we have been obliged to place 
Italian workers in all of our churches, due to the tremendous 
increase in the Italian population.” And then she goes on 
to relate, in “How We Do It,” a story of little Melinda who 
was being sent for a two weeks’ vacation in the country: 

Among her belongings was found a tiny metal box; we 
opened it and in the box was a saint of the same metal. We 
asked why she was taking that with her, and the reply was, 
“IT must pray to it every morning.” This, then, was her 
God, which her mother, living in New York City, a few 
blocks from Broadway, was worshipping. 


“Will you interest your friends in the work,” says Super- 
intendent White, concluding her report, “so that we may 
have the necessary funds to support it?” 

The York Street Methodist Church was founded in 1823, 
but its usefulness as a meeting house for that denomination 
vanished years ago. The neighborhood, the old Fifth Ward. 
which once housed a strong Irish colony clustering about St, 





Ann’s Church, Front and Gold streets, is now almost entirely 
Italian. 

Three generations bear testimony to the evil effects of 
proselytizing by the New York City Mission Society. It 
publishes a Monthly to record its labors and their results. 
As long ago as October, 1902, another Schauffler, the Rev 
Dr. A. F., the executive head of the Mission and Tract So- 
ciety, and editor of the Monthly, said in that publication: 

It certainly is a significant fact that these foreigners from 
sunny Italy are still coming in such large numbers, and it 
behooves all who deprecate importation of medieval super- 
stitions to give to these people the light and truth of the 
Gospel as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ, unobscured 
by saints, images, and all manner of gilt and tinsel exter- 
nalities. 

On November 6, 1902, I interviewed Rev. Dr. Schauffler, in 
his office in the United Charities Building, and asked him if 
his sect and others were not making new and extraordinary 
efforts to evangelize the Italians. His answer was immedi- 
ate and enthusiastic: “Of course. We must, the immigra- 
tion is overwhelming.” In reply to further questioning as to 
the success of these activities and whether they succeeded 
best with men or with women he said: 

It is a fact the men have been soured against the Roman 
Church. The confessional on the other side has_ turned 
them against it. The women, however, are still largely loyal 
to the Church. You will find in all these missions a pro- 
portion of about eight men to one woman. But the rush of 
the children is enormous. You can open a Sunday School 
in any section where there are Italians and the children will 
flock to it and the priests cannot prevent it. Their parents 
send them, and it will go on until the priests provide Italian 
Sunday Schools for them. 


As far as the York Street Evangelizing Centre is concerned, 
this last statement seems prophetic. In the same neighbor- 
hood, at Prince and Concord streets, three weeks ago, on 
April 26, the new Italian Church of St. Michael was dedi- 
cated with an imposing ceremonial, at which the Apostolic 
Delegate, .Archbishop Bonzano, and Bishop McDonnell, of 
Brooklyn, officiated. The Archangel will surely be a protec- 
tion against the wickedness and snares that beset the simple 
Catholics who have come to live in that part of Brooklyn. 
The Prince of the Heavenly Host, however, has the welfare 
of the Universal Church to look after and, as far as they can 
aid him, both spiritually and materially, the Catholics of 
Brooklyn should see that St. Michael has their active assist- 
ance in the contest. Their example will prove a fruitful in- 
centive to other localities where similar conditions call for 
like action. Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


Brooklyn, May 8. 


Laymen’s Retreats in Louisiana 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You have well said that the various letters in AMERICA 
claiming priority for Laymen’s Retreats have not exhausted 
the subject. In the official history of St. Charles College, 
Grand Coteau, La., the following items are to be found which 
seem to establish for that college the honor of having in- 
augurated the first Laymen’s Retreat as it is now carried 
on in the United States. I translate from the original Latin 
record: 

A. D. 1876—September the third. To-day saw the be- 
ginning of a good work; namely, a retreat for laymen in the 
college. The gentlemen came in answer to our invitation. 
The retreat was in every way similar to those in vogue in 
the Sacred Heart Convent. [The retreats referred to are 
intern retreats.] A. D. 1877—In the month of September, 
twenty gentlemen (viri) fourteen of whom resided at the 
college, and six in the village, made the spiritual exercises. 
These retreats antedate by many years those referred to 

in recent communications to AMERICA, HIsToricus. 


Grand Coteau, La. 
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What Really Happened at Vera Cruz 


America, happily, i$ now in a position to tell the 
reader the facts about the New York Herald's “warlike 
friars of the old parochial church, La Parroquia.” For 
last week the Bishop of Tulancingo, one of the suffragan 
sees of the Archdiocese of Mexico, stopped for a few 
days in New York on the way to Rome for his ad limina 
While waiting for a ship at Vera Cruz, he chanced 
“La Parroquia,” from which the 
murderous “friars,” Herald, were 
sniping. At the request of an AMERICA representative 
the Bishop wrote out and put his signature to the ac- 
count of just what happened at “La Parroquia,” in Vera 
Cruz, on April 23. Here is a careful translation of the 
Bishop’s statement : 


visit. 
to be staying at the very 
according to the 


The Church of the Divine Shepherd is in charge of the 
Redemptorist Fathers. So far were they from firing on the 
North American soldiers, that when the latter entered, breaking 
through the wall, they found us all together between the church 
and the passage way of the sacristy—a place which we considered 
safest against their fire. By the Providence of God the door 
to the tower or campanile of the church was locked with a key; 
and thus the invaders could convince themselves that no 
one had gone up from here to the azotea or roof of the church, 
from which the shooting had taken place. Even though this 
had not been so, nothing could be said against the Fathers, for 
according to the laws of Mexico the churches belong to the 
Federation, and for this reason the Fathers could not prevent 
defenders from taking possession of the towers. But, I repeat, 
the defenders who fired from above, got there from the adjoin- 
ing houses and did not enter the monastery at all. The North 
Americans forced all the doors of the house. They searched 
everything and they did not find a trace of arms or of ammuni- 
tion. One of them went so far as to leave with the Father 
Superior a dollar as an alms. I can vouch for the same in re- 
gard to the other two churches. The Fathers did not have arms. 
The only thing found in La Parroquia was a little toy pistol. 

0h Juan, BrsuHop or TULANCINGO. 


The reader’s attention is called to the Bishop’s asser- 


‘ 





tion, that “the defenders who fired from above got there 
from the adjoining houses, and did not enter the mon- 
astery at all.” The Bishop of Tulancingo’s secretary, 
Father Rafael Leon, who is accompanying his Lordship 
to Rome, was seized and imprisoned for twenty hours, 
and states that he narrowly escaped being shot by our 
soldiers. The small alms which one of the Americans, 
as the Bishop reports, gave to the Superior, doubtless was 
meant to be a “mild expression of regret” for the wrong 
that had been done the inoffensive Fathers. Thus it is 
plain that the Herald’s highly colored tale of the “war- 
like friars’ of La Parroquia has no basis whatever in 


fact. Exit, therefore, for a time, the murderous “friar.” 


The ‘‘Herald’s’’ Answer 


Under the caption, “The Clergy and Patriotism,” the 
Herald of May 8 says: 

Seeing offence where there is none is a fault so common that, 
while its evidence may be regarded with regret, it is not a 
cause for astonishment. Therefore, when America, a publica- 
tion devoted to Catholic interests, in an attack on the Herald, 
goes rather beyond those points of courteous criticism which 
ordinarily mark its editorial course, the Herald desires merely 
to express its regret and endeavor to set its contemporary right 

The basis for America’s criticism of the Herald is a recent 
despatch from Vera Cruz telling of the firing from the belfry 
of a church in that city and the subsequent arrest of the priests 
in the church, together with the confiscation of arms and ammu- 
nition which had been stored in the edifice. It is true that upon 
investigation, as the Herald reported in a subsequent despatch, 
the priests were released, and in the same despatch testimony 
was borne to their humanitarian work among the wounded. 

Should a hostile force attack New York the Herald would be 
very much surprised if every ablebodied man’s sense of his 
duties as a citizen did not prevail. There have been “militant 
priests” and “fighting parsons” before this, and there will be 
more to come. 

Even at the cost of incurring a charge of discourtesy, 
America is delighted to draw from the Herald the above 
declaration. However, the basis of our criticism was not 
“a recent despatch from Vera Cruz telling of the firing 
from the belfry of a church in that city and the subse- 
quent arrest of the priests in the church,” and so on. 

Our remarks were directed against an unwarranted 
accusation, printed in “scare-head lines” and in a manner 
calculated to arouse ill-feeling against a certain class of 
priests, at a time when passions are easily inflamed, to the 
effect that “warlike friars,” fighting like the priests of 
Montezuma’s temples, effected some of the strongest op- 
position to our forces, by sniping soldiers. The accusa- 
tion that friars did such a thing is unwarranted. The 
comparison drawn between Christian and cruel pagan 
priests is odious. According to Catholic ethics, sniping is 
murder, not an act of patriotism. The fact that the 
Herald printed a subsequent despatch in an inconspicuous 
way is and was admitted. The despatch, which was in- 
corporated in AMERICA’s article, but emphasizes one point 
we are making, to wit: the first account was unjust. 
For the rest AMERICA, too, would be surprised if, on the 
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invasion of New York by a hostile force, “every able- 
bodied man’s sense of his duties as a citizen did not pre- 
vail,” according to his station and condition, but at the 
same time AMERICA hopes that no American citizen, much 
less a‘friar, will climb into a church steeple to commit 
murder by sniping. Patriotism requires something dif- 
ferent from this. 


Conserving Human Life 


Page on page, our papers have been filled, during the 
past weeks, with glowing accounts of the Mexican war. 
A column here and there was given to the terrible mine 
explosion at Eccles, West Virginia, where, in a single 
disaster, 172 human lives were lost. We would not ex- 
pect that more attention should be given to such accidents. 
They are the monotonous events of industrial life occur- 
ring with fatal frequency in our American collieries. Only 
the wives and children of the Eccles miners mourn the 
death of the men who perished unhonored in the dark 
shafts and dangerous galleries beneath the earth. But 
are the people of the United States aware that no fewer 
than 2,785 men were killed in the coal mines of the United 
States during the past year? While fatalities in 1912 
were 3.27 to every thousand men, they rose in 1913 to 
3.82, with an absolute increase of 425 deaths. In general, 
it is true, there is said to be a very considerable decrease 
in the number of fatal accidents since the United States 
Bureau of Mines has been established. If we may credit 
the accuracy of a statement made by the secretary of the 
Mine Workers’ Union, there was, previous to the insti- 
tution of the national bureau, an annual harvest of deaths 
amounting to no fewer than five men in every thousand. 
The complaint is made that even now “Congress allows 
more money for the study of bugs and insects than it does 
for the conservation of the lives of the miners.” Though 
this may be an exaggeration, yet the expenditure of nat- 
ional, state and municipal funds is often absurdly lavish, 
indiscriminate and unjust. Thus one hundred per cent. of 
the citizens of Cincinnati have recently, by an act of the 
Legislature, without any consultation of the people or 
their interests, been taxed $300,000 annually, or $1,000 
for every working day of the year, in order to 
provide additional revenue for an institution representing 


only two per cent. of the citizens. Countless instances of. 


misappropriation of public funds might be cited. By 
doing away with such abuses, the public expenses could 
be reduced enormously, and yet enough money could be 
laid aside for the necessary work which is now neglected 
and which is of far greater importance than the special 
privileges of a few favored individuals. 

We cannot say whether the Bureau of Mines is suffi- 
ciently equipped with the necessary funds to make suit- 
able provisions against future accidents, but it is to be 
hoped that it has enough money to give publicity to ex- 
isting conditions and thus prepare the way for more 
effective measures. Publicity has already led to countless 





laws of a beneficial nature, restricting unnatural child and 
woman labor or securing safe and reasonable working 
conditions, Sociological faddists and radical investigators 
will, of course, strive for innovations that are neither 
reasonable nor just ; but all must admit that much remains 
to be accomplished in assuring healthful conditions of 
employment, and safety of life and limb in particular, 
for the great body of our unskilled laborers, and for our 
child and women workers. 


Oh, The Irony of It! 


It was a young Baltimorean, a member of the navy, who 
pulled the string that caused the nation’s flag to unfold slowly 
and then to wave from the flagpole in far-off Vera Cruz. | 

Ensign Edward Orrick McDonnell is the officer re- 
ferred to by the Baltimore Sun in the above quotation. 
He came of a fighting stock distinguished for their 
bravery as far back as the days of Washington. Together 
with his two brothers, one a lieutenant of coast artillery, 
the other a lieutenant in the army, he received his educa- 
tion at the Jesuit college of Baltimore. His half-brother, 
the Rev. Eugene DeL. McDonnell, S.J., is president of 
Gonzaga College, Washington, another Jesuit institution. 
Among the first to shed their blood in the present war 
Catholics were conspicuous and the nation’s Flag was un- 
folded by the hands of a Catholic at Vera Cruz. What- 
ever difference of opinion there is regarding the war, 
these men did their duty as they saw it, true to the teach- 
ings of patriotism they had been taught in their Catho- 
lic schools. 

But there is another picture which may serve as 2 
foil to this. Its scene is a famous city in the West that 
could boast of the first great Socialist victory. In its 
recent elections the red flag of the Commune was again 
in the field, the ensign of that Marxian revolution whose 
object is the destruction of our government. Enrolled 
under the same sanguine banner, with the Stars and 
Stripes trampled into the mire beneath their feet, breath- 
ing only hatred of that Church which Christ has founded, 
fought, side by side with the red allies, our valiant 
Guardians of Liberty. Bedraggled and ignominious they 
came out of that combat, revealed at last in their true 
colors, traitors to the land they had boasted they would 
defend against the men who love it most ardently, who 
in every battle of the Union have poured forth their blood 
for it most freely. 

“Honor the flag?’ wrote a Socialist writer, in the leading 
Socialist organ, expressing the innermost sentiment of Socialism 
in every country, “I trample upon it, and more than that I 
spit upon your flag, not mine. I loath the Stars and Stripes. 

When the red flag flies above our homes and our nation, 
we shall honor it and love it.” (Call, Feb. 10, 1912.) 

Such, therefore, is the sentiment these Guardians have 
gloriously endorsed by their deliberate action. Thousands 
of printed appeals were scattered by them exhorting 
American citizens to vote for Socialist candidates. They 
made common cause with them. Yet they knew that 
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Anti-Patriotism is the first principle of Socialism after 
The action of the Milwaukee Guardians 
Silence in such a 


its materialism. 
was never condemned by their order. 
case means approval. They have made plain to the world 
that they are willing to sacrifice their country if only 
they can satisfy to the full their hatred of the Church 
of Christ. The time has come when every patriotic citizen 
may well cry in alarm: “Guard our country and our Flag 
against the Guardians of Liberty!” 


Guardians of Liberty, Attention! 


The Mindanao Herald tells how Lieutenant-Colonel 
John P. Finley, of the United States army, having made 
up his mind that the true solution of the endless Moro 
difficulty was to be found in strengthening and propagat- 
ing Islamism amongst the Moro tribes, went as a Moro 
ambassador to the Sultan begging him as Caliph to send 
missionaries for the purpose. It adds that he got a sort 
of unofficial approval from President Taft and the Mo- 
honk Conference. The result of his embassy was the mis- 
sion of Sayid Mohammed Wajih as an apostle to the 
Moros. 

Whether the Mindanao Herald is well informed on the 
matter, or not, is of little importance. What is of the 
highest moment is, What are the Guardians of Liberty 
going to do in the affair? When a report got abroad that 
the late Major Butt had carried some complimentary 
message to Pope Pius X they were much disturbed. 
When some newspapers reported that Mexican Catholics 
were anxious to have the Holy Father approach President 
Wilson in the cause of peace, they forgot themselves so 
far as to write impertinently to the Secretary of State. 
They would have lost their heads without doubt had they 
heard even a rumor that an officer of the army had gone 
to Rome to ask for missionaries as the best means of 
calming the Philippines. But the Sultan is the head of 
Islam, as Pius X is of the Catholic Church. 

One may say that there is no need of action in the 
matter because Sayid Mohammed Wajih is reported to 
have gone back to Turkey, the climate of the Philippines 
disagreeing with him. But such an idea is shortsighted. 
Colonel Finley still lives. and the Moros are not pacified. 
Who knows how soon the United States will be truckling 
again to the spiritual chief of Islam? So we ask once 
more: What are the Guardians of Liberty going to do 
about it? 


Reflections on a Death Roll 


A deliberate murder is always a serious crime against 
The murder of guardians of law and 
The violent 


God and society. 
order carries with it a particular malice. 


act which sends a public officer to death is directed in a 
special way against civil authority. Viewed objectively, 
such a crime connotes a state of soul which, if wide- 
spread, would render the existence of the body politic 





perilous indeed. That such a state of soul actually exists 
amongst a portion of our citizens is evident. by the 
melancholy fact that within a year eight public officers of 
one city were slain in the performance of their duty. 

The “man in the street” may shrug his shoulders at this 
and go his way. But, surely, something better is ex- 
pected of those charged with the care of the destiny of 
a city, state or nation. And that something is not more 
officers, nor freer use of weapons in defence. Such 
measures leave the evil untouched. They are far removed 
from the heart of man; and the heart of man is at fault. 
Not even laws will effect a cure. Law is all but useless 
when souls are wild or callous. 

One thing only will solve the problem, the proper 
training of our children. Boys and girls who grow to 
adult age without a clear conception of their due rela- 
tions to God and the state are in close proximity to 
violent crime against God and the state. Their souls are 
like unmanned ships tossing wildly on a perpetually 
stormy sea. Wreck is but a matter of time. How can a 
man be expected to obey the representative of civil au- 
thority if he has learned in youth to disrespect the source 
of all authority? If God is scorned, the state and all its 
minions, God’s instruments, are not likely to be held in 
esteem. The boy untrained to submit to God, untaught 
about the sacred nature of authority, unschooled in his 
obligation to respect authority in all its representatives, 
howsoever humble, makes the man who draws his pistol 
with a readiness that is appalling. 

Here is the difficulty. We cannot meet it by purely 
external means. We can, and should, solve it by moral 
and religious training. Until this is done our public 
officers will continue to be looked upon by many as 
enemies, rather than friends intent upon the well-being 
of citizens. 


LITERATURE 
The Short-Story 


The short-story is a form of literature which has come at 
the present day to king it over all others, at least in two 
respects, viz., popularity and commercial profit. Witness the 
host of modern magazines whose pages are so swollen with 
these bits of miniature fiction that the economic essay and 
the lyric flight are simply crowded out of notice. Then, the 
prices paid are unwSually large, at least if we take into ac- 
count the prize contests which are continually running. One 
of such awards as are offered would have kept Chatterton 
from starvation to the end of his days and a brace or so 
of them would have cleared the debts of the grand old author 
of Waverley and easily relieved him from the cruel necessity 
of paying his honor’s ransom with his life. 

The oldest and what might be called the generic type of 


' the short-story is the tale or bit of closed narrative of which 


the main characteristic is that it begins swiftly and ends 
swiftly and delights solely by its moving train of events. 
Character and scenery and the nice edges of detail have no 
place here. The author keeps strictly to his “muttons” and 
no opportunity is given for the querulous children’s clamor, 
“Please never mind that. Go on with the story.” The best 
tribute to the art of this primitive kind of story is the dis- 
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regard which we must confess for what is left untold in our 
utter absorption in what is told. Who, for instance, ever got 
from “Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp” any impressions of 
the country or people of China? In fact, it will surprise many 
to be told that the Celestial Empire was the scene of that 
young man’s fascinating adventures. But who, again, ever 
complained of the omission? 

In contrast to this specimen of story in which the narrative 
as such is the sole charm, there exists another class of short- 
story where distinct elements are present which equal and 
often far outweigh the artistic importance of the mere suc- 
cession of events. One of these elements is the portrayal 
of the customs and conditions of the land where the story is 
told. A fine example is, “Wandering Willie’s Tale” in “Red- 
gauntlet.” What a perfect picture this gives us of the rela- 
tions between a Scotch laird and his retainer, with the super- 
stitions that are the very breath of the people, all crystalized 
in the broad, homely yet vivid speech of the Lowlands. The 
note of Covenanters’ hate, too, is powerfully struck when 
the story-teller mentions Claverhouse sitting pale and proud 
at the banquet of the damned. Perhaps there are no short- 
stories to-day so eminent for this extraneous element as the 
Indian tales of Rudyard Kipling. There we have a sketch, 
grossly vivid, of the British soldier east of Suez, suffering and 
dying with a grumble but with honor, and a yet more wonder- 
ful picture of the country with its endless sluicing rains, its 
palm trees and shadowy temples and rivers choked with 
jungle-grass, while through all patter the figures of that 
weird race, half child, half sage, salaaming and sahib-ing 
under the careless, cool blue eyes and corded white hand of 
the English rulers. 

Another element that we find in the modern short-story 
entirely distinguishable from the ordering of events is that 
quality called detail. It consists in the artist’s bringing his 
face close, as it were, to his canvass so as to bring out the 
shades and tones which are incident to his story. His effort 
is to show the glisten of tears in the weeping, the hoarse 
breath and interlocked limbs of the wrestling, the breezy 
reaches of the country where the pursuit has plenty of room, 
and so on. If the creator of Aladdin had infused this quality 
into his classic tale we should have seen the youth’s legs 
spread wide apart and heard his muscles crack as he tugged 
at the stone, then have smelled the moist earth followed by 
the exotic odor of the magic chamber as he descended. For 
these things the Arabian story-teller had no time, yet they 
are the output of artistic tension and may be fine art. The 
presence of detail may be well observed by contrasting two 
writers, Scott and Stevenson, who were fellow-countrymen 
and made use of much common subject-matter for their 
stories. 
great, broadly-sketched triumphs will endure as long as our 
language, while Stevenson is a most finished master of it. 
Moreover, this second writer’s talent during his short literary 
life was eminently of the short-story type. Take a battle 
from the Waverley Novels and set it beside Alan Beck’s de- 
fence of the round-house. In the second piece there is not 
a slash nor a circular parry of the cutlasses which does not 
make us blink for its very nearness, while, with Scott, we 
stand at a safe distance and thrill contentedly as the tale 
sweeps on. This quality has had such a fascination for mod- 
ern writers that their productions are often all detail and 
little or no story. 

Again, we have an element in the short-story which is re- 
markable for the separate genius displayed in it as well as 
the deftness of its introduction in such a place. It consists 
in a train of mental analysis superimposed on the story by 
way of.comment. Take the “Purloined Letter,” by Poe, 
where a situation is briefly set forth and briefly precipitated 


Scott neglects detail, which is not to deny that his’ 





and then follow some reflections with a psychological flavor 
which would be next to worthless elsewhere, but have mar- 
velous aptness in giving point to the tale. This method has 
had not a few imitators who, while they have hardly equalled 
the high standard of their model, still have shown the capa- 
bilities of this kind of story-writing. 

The management of plot is another distinct form of art in 
the short-story. Here the charm lies mainly in the sharpen- 
ing of the suspense and unexpectedness of the outcome which 
still wears the appearance of being the inevitable and only 
possible conclusion. An exceptionally brilliant example of 
this is to be found in “The Monkey’s Paw,” by Mr. Jacobs. 

In Kipling’s “The Phantom Rickshaw” we find the power 
of silent suggestion carried to a height not often equalled. 
The style is casual and circumstantial enough to fit a local 
newspaper, yet behind it all, as the narrative flows garrulously 
on, is the half-discerned lurking spectre of a tragic wrong 
and a fearful retribution such as would cast uncanny shadows 
across Dante’s innermost circle of torments. 

But the short-story which is excluded from none of the 
foregoing divisions, and which, to our thinking, culminates 
this branch of art, is what we shall call the single-motive 
story. Here the narrative and all the properties of scene and 
character are subordinated, even to a large extent suppressed, 
for the heightening of a single effect. This effect may be 
anything from a moral truth to the characterization of a 
race or a political party, but it must first be conceived as an 
artistic motive and then so inspire and transfuse the whole 
production that it will be the one dominant impression left 
by it. The French school, headed by Maupassant, are ex- 
cellent exponents of this method, but their translations lose, 
as is natural, the exquisite balance and fitness of the original. 
Think of a tale that turns about a quixotic braggart de- 
tected pouring tea for his aged mother, and so vindicated as 
a hero, though of a different kind from his lurid portrayal of 
himself. This class of story, which we cannot pursue by ex- 
ample for lack of space, gives scope for great talent, both 
in condensation and grouping, and above all in the selection 
and interpretation of its motive. The mention of it leads us 
to an observation which shall be our last. It is a common 
practice to decry the short-story with a purpose. But this 
only comes from misunderstanding the meaning of purpose 
in connection with story-making. Let the purpose only be 
first conceived as an artistic motive, intensely realized and 
possessed as a thing of beauty as well as of truth, and it will 
show through its garments of narrative and coloring with 
overmastering power. Would that we might hereby incite 
ascetical writers and others pledged to the most noble en- 
deavors to enlist the short-story as an ally. If it be objected 
that religious objects or persons are no inspiration for art, 
we reply, then Michael Angelo had better have carved a Jew- 
ish trader than his Moses, and Raphael had better have chosen 
some flower-maid to fill his canvas in the Sistine. 

THOMAS B. CHETWOOD, s.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Freedom of Science. By JosepH Donat, S.J., Profes- 
sor of the University of Innsbruck. Authorized Translation 
from the Revised Edition of the German Original with a 
Special Preface for the English Version by the Author. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.50. 

Few will feel inclined to question the opportuneness of the 
present translation. Scientific research deserves to be en- 
couraged; it must be granted every legitimate freedom. This 
is emphasized in the present work. At the outset, the mean- 
ing of science and of freedom is accurately and clearly de- 
fined. Next a distinction is drawn between true and false 
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freedom, between the true freedom of science and the abso- 
lute autonomy of reason. It always has been, and still is, 
the firm conviction of unbiased thinkers, that in our intel- 
jectual perception we grasp an objective, exterior order of 
things, an existence distinct from our thought; of this ob- 
jective reality we reproduce an image in our minds, and thus 
grasp it intellectually. Knowledge is the reproduction of 
an objective reality which thus becomes the criterion of 
knowledge. Subjectivism reverses all this. Thought is not 
the intellectual apprehension. of an objective world existing 
independent of us. Quite the contrary. The mind produces 
the object of knowledge; the world is the projection of our 
ideas; it is the creature of our thought. There is no ob- 
jective norm to which knowledge must shape itself. Thus 
reason is made absolutely autonomous, and the emancipa- 
tion of man in the religious and scientific world is com- 
plete. Such a freedom no thoughtful person will concede to 
science; it would not be liberty, but bondage; it would mean, 
not the progress of science, but its death-knell. 

With this elementary, but much-neglected, distinction be- 
fore us, the author proceeds to examine the relations of 
faith and science. There can be no real antagonism between 
them; both unfold the truth, and truth cannot conflict with 
truth. Instead of the imaginary shackling of science, faith 
safeguards and assists science, and affords it the fullest exer 
cise of legitimate freedom. Opposition there is, not between 
faith and science, but between unchanging truth and the 
biased, unscientific and arbitrary methods of superficial pre- 
tenders to knowledge. In theory, these men insist on the 
absolute need of unprepossession in research and in teaching. 
In practice, they bring to their own investigations minds 
poisoned with the most gratuitous prepossessions: God must: 
be excluded; the supernatural is only another name for super- 
stition; human reason must be absolutely autonomous. All 
this, moreover, is arrogantly asserted without the shadow 
of proof. To such a travesty of science every real friend of 
truth must be antagonistic. 

Complementing all that has been treated in the first three 
sections, in the fourth part the author deals with the free- 
dom of teaching. Here, too, stress is laid on the necessity 
of legitimate freedom, while at the same time it is pointed 
out that unlimited freedom is neither required nor ad- 
missible. The closing section is devoted to the relations be- 
tween theology and science, and furnishes a thorough refuta- 
tion of past and present-day objections. 

Solid and substantial throughout, this volume is every- 
where characterized by calmness and soberness of judgment. 
Sweeping statements and impassioned invective are studiously 
avoided, and in every case indictments are well substantiated 
by extensive citations from original sources. The style is 
simple, direct, free from unnecessary technicalities. The 
translator, too, has done his work well. BD. J. & 


America through the Spectacles of an Oriental Diplomat. 
By Wu Tinoranc, LL.D. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.60. 

The author of this book was for some years Chinese Min- 
ister at Washington. His comments on American manners 
and customs, which he contrasts with those of his country- 
men, are very shrewd and entertaining, for Mr. Wu is a close 
and kindly observer. He deplores the absence of all religious 
training in most of our schools and colleges, and in discussing 
the subject offers us this bit of wisdom from the East: 

The minds of the young are most susceptible, and if no 
moral principles are impressed upon them at school or col- 


lege they are apt to go astray. It should be remembered that 
men of education without moral principles are like a ship 


the law because they do not know any better, and their acts 
of depredation are clumsy and can be easily found out, but 
when men of education commit crimes these are so skilfully 
planned and executed that it is difficult for the police to un- 
ravel and detect them. 


American commercial enterprise compels the author's ad- 
miration. He has entered stores, he says, and saw nothing 
there he wanted; nevertheless, the salesman’s eloquence made 
him a purchaser. He notices that bargains are announced 
occasionally with from “ten to twenty per cent. reductions,” 
and remarks that as “no tradesman voluntarily sells his goods 
at a loss,” his usual profits can be easily calculated. Mr. Wu 
discovered that he would not be far wrong in calling a man 
“Judge” when he is a lawyer, “Colonel” if he has served in 
the army, or “Captain” if he has been in the navy. He ad- 
vises “any married woman who complains of her husband 
being unruly or unpleasant” to take lessons from the tactful 
ladies of America. But he thinks Chinese women dress much 
more sensibly than ours. Mr. Wu's chapter on “American 
Manners” is particularly interesting. Belonging as he does 
to a race that considers etiquette and ceremony of prime im- 
portance, he naturally finds a great deal to criticize in our 
abrupt, off-hand ways. But he always writes genially. 

The author has an impression that in one of his “former 
existences” he was “born and brought up in the United 
States,” and feels keenly the injustice of our present Chinese 
exclusion policy. He will not admit that white people are 
superior to the yellow in intellect, education, taste or habits. 
He protests: 

In China we have manners, we have arts, we have morals, 
and we have managed a fairly large society for thousands 
of years without the bitter class hatreds, class divisions, 
and class struggles that have marred the fair progress of 
the West. We have not enslaved our lives to wealth, We 


like luxury but we like other things better. We love life 
more than choosing imitations of life. 


Mr. Wu gives exclusionists this solemn warning: In your 
next life you may be born in China, and the wrong you are 
now doing us you yourselves will have to suffer then! 


W. D. 


Louis Pasteur. By ALpert Keim anp Louis Lumet. Trans- 
lated by FREDERICK TABer Cooper. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. $0.75. 

If this is an average sample of the “Great Men” series the 
price set is remarkably cheap. It presents in 293 pages, with 
seven illustrations, litthke more than a clear and succinct 
description of the successive scientific innovations inaugu- 
rated by Pasteur; but these are so numerous and marvelous 
that they will astonish many who deemed themselves familiar 
with his achievements. The mere catalogue of his varied dis- 
coveries, each growing out of the other by a continuous 
logical process, makes a fascinating narrative; the fact that 
his genius was wedded to, and developed by, stubborn toil, 
and that he was as great in the order of faith and character 
as of intellect, renders his story unusually satisfying. It is 
not less a record of piety and studiousness and right ambition 
than of scientific accomplishment. 

Born in Franche-Comté of peasant stock, he was reared 
like Millet in an atmosphere of honest poverty and reverent 
toil. His father, though he had won the medal of the Legion 
of Honor in the Napoleonic wars, earned a hard livelihood 
as a tanner; but he saved enough to send his boy to the 
Arbois College and thence to Besangon and the Paris Ecole 
Normal, inspiring him with the only ambition he cherished, 
that his son should be a teacher of men. Louis showed no 
eminence except in his capacity for work, the one gift which 
never failed him and which drew out all others. He allowed 





without an anchor. Ignorant and illiterate people infringe 





no distractions to impair it; for he inherited a religious ap- 
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preciation of the dignity of toil, and never indulged in pleas- 
ures that drain the physical and spiritual powers of youth 
and manhood. From his First Communion at ten, to his 
Viaticum at seventy-three, Pasteur was through all his days a 
dutiful Catholic. It was characteristic of him that at his recep- 
tion into the French Academy, his response to Renan’s ad- 
dress of welcome, dwelt not on his discoveries, but on the 
fact that all science starts from and leads to God, and the 
mysteries of nature’s laws bring home to the researcher the om- 
nipotent power and wisdom of an Infinite Creator. 

All his varied discoveries were links in one chain of reason- 
ing, each scrupulously tested by laborious experiment. His 
proof, while a student, of molecular dissymmetry in crystals 
led to his development of racemic acid, and this to the cause 
of fermentation, which he showed to be a phenomenon, not 
of death, as previously held, but of a living microbe, his great 
discovery. His application of it to the prevention of grape 
diseases and the improved manufacture and preservation of 
wine, beer and vinegar saved France in a year more than the 
German ransom. Finding next that each infectious disease 
was caused by a special microbe, he drew up effective rules 
for the protection of cattle, bees and silkworms from de- 
structive maladies, taught physicians how to cure erysipelas 
and other purulent infections, and prescribed for surgeons 
the methods of antiseptic dressing. Stirred by the ravages of 
hydrophobia, he experimented on the microbe of infection 
till he had converted it from a virus into a vaccine, and we 
know the result. His vaccine for special diseases of cattle, 
swine and chickens saved France some thirty million frances in 


a year. Various governments acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to him industrially, and Lord Lister declared he had | 


done more for medicine than any other living man. But 
Pasteur never accepted compensation for his services. He 


presented them free to humanity. His life is a still richer | 


present to posterity. M. K. 


The Flight and Other Poems. By Georce Eowarp Woop- 
BERRY. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

There is a fascination for some minds in feeling themselves 
carried into regions beyond the earth and sun and stars, 
where some uncertain yet all-pervading spirit seems to guide 
them and lead them on. To such minds doubtless many of 
the poems in this volume will appeal. Straightway in “The 
Flight” the journey begins: 

For I will course through falling years, 
And stars and cities burning. 


But just where it is going to end is not very clear. After a 
sincere reading of all the poems, the reviewer was still at a 
loss where the great renewing spirit so often spoken of is 
to be found. Mr. Woodbury has us riding to “the ultimate 
clash in stellar space” on “through lonely places,” whereof 
no man knows until we are dizzy with the furious driving 
and we long to stop somewhere on our old familiar earth 
where we are sure the heart of man still beats. From this 
volume one gathers that something is wrong with the world; 
the old world is dying; each of the gods has had his hour; 
earth, sea, air, have had man’s worship and now “unto whom 
shall he lift up prayer’? Did space allow we might show 
that it is not far to search for One to whom man has always 
lifted his voice in prayer, but for Mr. Woodberry there is a 
spirit somewhere that is going to make man free and when 
man finds it, “so shall he create all things new.” 

The volume at hand seems to be a good specimen of how 
far afield the mind may run, how vague may be its gropings, 
how unstable its moorings, when it endeavors, in Mr. Wood- 
berry’s words, “to have no master on earth or heaven.” We are 
told that: 











Crescent and Cross, with equal carnage wet; 

Rode a long age the aye-revolving skies; , 

They are declining now; soon shall they set. 
Perhaps we are a little prosaic, but it is hard to believe 
that the “Cross” with “carnage wet” is declining, when under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes alone there are nearly 
twenty-five million Catholic Christians. Our American poetry 
is said to be growing more democratic, but if some of the 
poems in this volume are a specimen, poor democracy will 
have a weird, soul-hungering ride. There is not much food 
for the hungering thousands holding out their hands for 
bread. On the contrary, if some of the ideas herein con- 
tained were read into the life of the democracy, the nation’s 
body-guard would have to be strengthened. The “Flight 
and Other Poems,” however, has not a few good points. 
There is music and melody; a neatness, even a daintiness of 
phrase; there is captivating rhythm and a touch of Grecian 
simplicity, as when, for instance, a poem like “Comrades,” 
is met, or such lines as: 
Only what is spent in giving 
Escapes from wealth’s decay, 
Only what is built into living 
Never passes away. 

Though there are things in Mr. Woodberry’s volume Catho- 

lics cannot praise, still his verse has many merits. J.S.H. 





From the Sepulchre to the Throne. By Madame Cecilia. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.75 

It is just possible that some discerning reviewer has already 
called Madame Cecilia “indefatigable.” The word is of Latin 
origin, the dictionary tells us, and means: “Not exhausted or 
to be exhausted by labor or exertion; unflagging;” and then 
adds an imposing array of synonyms, beginning with “as- 
siduous” and “indomitable” and ending with “untiring” and “un- 
wearied.” A new proof that she deserves the epithet is the 
appearance of this book of spiritual reading and meditation on 
Our Lord’s Risen Life. Just as Madame Cecilia’s “Looking on 
Jesus, the Lamb of God” was designed as a Lenten book, the 
present volume is meant for the Paschal season, and is to be 
followed by another on the coming of the Paraclete and the 
progress of the Church. The 427 pages in this excellent work 
are filled with a harmonized narrative of the events of the 
forty days, with a wealth of exegetical and topographical - 
lore, with quotations from the Fathers and spiritual writers 
and with good, practical reflections. At the end of each 
chapter is a meditation summary after the Ignatian method 
and there are six attractive pictures in the book. W. D. 


Wohlfahrtspflege und Caritas im Deutschen Reich, im 
Deutschen-Osterreich, der Schweitz und Luxemburg. Von Dr. 
theol. Wilhelm Liese. M. Gladbach: Volksvereins-Verlag. 
M. 7.50. 

This large and comprehensive volume on welfare work and 
charity in the German-speaking sections of Europe, the result 
of ten years of investigation and labor by a Catholic social 
expert, is one of the most valuable contributions to recent 
social literature. It proves to evidence that the spirit of 
Christ is alive and active within His Church and that Catho- 
lics stand in the forefront of progressive, scientific and at 
the same time Christian relief and reform work of every 
kind. Particularly interesting and stimulating are the brief 
sketches given of the great social and char:ty workers of 
the past, such as St. Basil the Great, St. Melania, St. Eliza- 
beth, St. John of God and St. Vincent de Paul, or, coming 
closer to our times, Adolf Kopling, Bishop Ketteler, Dr. Karl 
Lueger, Frances Schervier, Queen Carola of Saxony and 
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many others. Non-Catholic social movements and leaders 
are not ignored; for the book presents the reader with a 
picture of welfare and “charitative” activity in its entirety. We 
call particular attention to the Catholic portion of the work 
because it is here that true Christian charity is preeminent. 
Nothing can compare with the labors undertaken in the 
cause of humanity by the religious orders alone. Their 
achievements are not trumpeted from the housetops and set 
down in the glaring records of sociologists, but they are the 
leaven of the world, working quietly, hiddenly and mightily. 
More than one-third of the book before us is taken up with 
statistics and a minutely detailed topography of the entire 
field of welfare and charitative work in the countries under 
consideration. The volume is a directory and an encyclo- 
pedia for the social worker, as well as an inspiration. It is, 
above all, a noble vindication of Catholic charity. 5. i. 


Major Orders. By Rev. Louis Bacuez, S.S. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.50. 

This book is a sequel to a preceding work, “Minor Orders,” 
by the same author, and, like that, deserves the highest praise, 
both on account of the object purposed by Father Bacuez, 
and of the manner in which he deals with his subject. The 
object is to present to the young seminarian readings that 
may help him to prepare himself for the chief event in a 
seminarian’s life, the reception of Holy Orders. This prep- 
aration requires on the part of the ordinand serious reflection 
on the dispositions with which he should approach the Sacra- 
ment, on the powers that Orders confer, the virtues they 
exact, and the obligations they impose. For this purpose 
the ordinand will find in the book a twofold series of read- 
ings, one in the form of instructions, the other in the form 
of meditations. The instructions make the student acquainted 
with the dogmatic, liturgical and moral aspect of “Major 
Orders” and ordination. The meditations are rich in solid 
thought on the virtues belonging to the different grades. A 
series of considerations on the models of priestly perfection, 
such as St. Francis de Sales, and St. John B. de la Salle, 
closés the work. “Major Orders” is a book that should be 
in the libraries of all seminarians. rH. -P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Here are some new spring books: Browne and Nolan announce 
“Ireland at Lourdes, 1913,” by Rev. Father Thomas McGeoy, 
Longmans, too, will publish a volume on “Lourdes” by Johannes 
Jérgensen, the Danish convert, whose “St. Francis of Assisi” was 
reviewed in our issue of May 4, 1912; the same house advertises 
two new parts of the “Westminster Version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures”; First Corinthians by Father Lattey, Ephesians and 
Colossians by Father Joseph Rickaby, Philippians and Phile- 
mon by Father Goodier. Burns and Oates have out “The 
Shadow of Peter” by Herbert E. Hall, M.A., and a short 
biography of Father Faber by W. Hall-Patch. Herder an- 
nounces “St. Bernard,” the latest number of the “Notre 
Dame series”; “Richard of Wyche” by Sister M. Reginald Capes, 
“Footprints of the Ancient Church in Scotland” by Dom M. 
Barrett, “Stories from the New Testament” by Father Mar- 
tindale. and the “Catholic Library’s” eighth volume, which is 
a reprint of Father Robert Southwell’s “Triumphs Over 
Death.” 

“Priestly Practice,” by Rev. Arthur Barry O‘Neill, C.S.C. 
(Notre Dame University Press, $1.00), is one of those books 
of which you say at once, no one can afford to be without it; 
certainly no priest or clerical student. In a nice combina- 





tion of humor and common sense and the wisdom of experi- 


ence, he recalls those faults and failings, virtues and ideals, 
helps and hindrances of the work-a-day cleric, which most 
will have recognized in their own experience, but few have 
formulated so strikingly. His remarks on reading, preach- 
ing, memory, method, leisure, health and hobbies, but especi- 
ally on the Mass, the Communion League, daily meditation 
and practices productive of holiness for priests and people, 
are as interesting as they are wise and pertinent. There are 
omissions in his reading list—we miss: Father Finn from his 
novelists; the “Catholic Encyclopedia” from “A _ Cleric’s 
Reading,” and America from Catholic reviews—but there is 
more than enough in the book to keep its readers in busy 
practice. The sub-title is “Familiar Essays on Clerical 
Topics”; they should soon become very familiar. 


“Derfel the Strong” (Benziger, $1.35) is a new historical 
novel by Mary Agatha Gray. The scene is set in England 
during the days of Henry VIII and most of the characters 
who appear were prominently concerned in the religious 
revolution of that time, but Robert Lyste, the ‘“‘villain’s 
tool,” and Lady Alison, the heroine, are the author’s in- 
ventions. The archaic language used in conversation does 
not increase the interest of the story. Friar Forrest is a 
well-drawn figure. 


“Sprays of Shamrock,” by Clinton Scollard (The Mosher 
Press, Portland, $1.25), is an artistic booklet containing twenty- 
two pretty poems on Irish scenes and impressions. Omitting 
Ireland’s “wrongs and thongs,” and confining himself to her 
“hills and rills,” the poet offers “Songs of the gleams of her 
glamor and dreams of her’; but not much of the soul of her. 
He has music of words and rhythm and mastery of technique 
and a loving appreciation of the country and its atmosphere; 
but the spirit escapes him. “The Holy Wells” is in poor taste 
and false in its connotation, but most of the others are worth 
committing to memory for their delicate harmonies. 


The May Month opens with a paper by Father Thurston, 
which traces to a Byzantine original, the Pope Joan fable. 
Among the other articles in the number are “A Study of the 
Loves of Dante and Petrarch,” by M. L. Egerton-Castle; a 
sketch of Frédéric Mistral by Irene Hernaman; an excellent 
paper on “Modern Civilization,” by H. E. B. Rope, and an- 
other charming “Mary’s Meadow” story by Violet O’Connor. 
Reviewing “Choice” (Burns and Oates), a new “first novel,” 
by Mary Samuel Daniel, the Month says that the story: 

Records as its main theme the trials of a mind in love 
with truth yet woefully handicapped by education and cir- 
cumstances in the search for it [and] is told with such 
delicate grace and humor and with such artless literary 
skill as make its every page a real delight to read. Each 
character is elaborated with loving care, and the charm of 
each suggests either an exceptionally fortunate experience 
or an uncommonly vivid and refined imagination. The story 
will appeal to minds of every age, and, indeed, of every 
phase of belief, for there is nothing to arouse controversy 
in the telling. 


So another gifted Catholic novelist has appeared. Now 
let us discover one or two in this country. 


“The Catholic Directory of India” for 1914, which is its 
sixty-fourth annual issue, was lately received from the 
Catholic Supply Society of Madras. Following the “Ordo” 
for the year are the regulations for Lent, mixed marriages, 
etc., and then comes a complete clergy list and an account 
of every ecclesiastical establishment in India. Some idea 
of the relative Catholic and pagan population of the country 
may perhaps be had from the statistics of the Archdiocese 
of Goa, where 602 priests ministered last year to 331,353 
Catholics who live among 2,000,000 non-Catholics. Without 
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this book no adequate idea can be had of the Church’s mag- 
nificent work in India. 





Some reviews have been listing under “Ethics and Re- 
ligion,” but others under “Fiction,” Elsa Barker’s recent 
“Letters from a Living Dead Man” (Kennerley, $1.25). 
The author writes her publisher: “I give you my personal 
assurance, unqualified by any reservation whatever, that the 
experiences recorded in this book occurred precisely as I 
have explained in the introduction.” That is to say, they 
were transmitted to her by a certain “X” who had “passed 
out.” We have no hesitation, however, in placing the book 
under “Fiction” and that, too, of a very clumsy and tiresome 
kind. The author has either been deceived by some charla- 
tan or is the victim of a spiritist’s familiar demon. 





Longmans, Green & Co. have out a new sixty-cent impres- 
sion of Dr. Albert von Ruville’s “Back to Holy Church,” 
noticed in AMErica for June 3and June 10, 1911. The charming 
and convincing story of his conversion that this university pro- 
fessor tells is now in its sixth English edition and has been often 
reprinted in Germany. Another valuable work of which 
Benziger Bros. have brought out the fourth edition, is Father 
Constantin Kempf's “Die Heiligeit der Kirche im 19. Jahr- 
hundert,” reviewed in our issue of May 17, 1913. The author 
gives short biographical sketches of men and women of con- 
spicuous holiness who lived during the nineteenth century. 
The book will soon appear in English. 





Booth Tarkington, the Indiana novelist, recently told the 
readers of the New York Sun why Hoosier prophets are un- 
honored in their Own country: 


It has always been our way to put a glamor over things 
at a distance. We're afraid to think well of ourselves; 
“foreign art” gains for us by being foreign. It may be 
better than ours; nobody knows. But it is our strong ten- 
dency—one I distrust—to look East for excellence. (Even 
here in Indiana!) We have always felt that a New Eng- 
land poet must be greater than an Iowa poet, and that a 
poet from Oxford must be more important than a New 
England poet—and a poet from Benares superior to the Ox- 
ford man. We start with that belief, and a pioneer re- 
luctance to connect home bodies and neighbors with art is 
apt to persist, no matter how plain the fact that the Iowa 
man says more to us, and says it more beautifully, than the 
New Englander, the Oxonian and the Indian. There 
is a young workingman who brings me his manuscripts. 
(Nearly all workmen write, here.) If he brought me one 
beginning: “All day long, like the sunflower, I lean face- 
ward to the sun,” I should say: “I believe I wouldn’t go 
on with that one if I were you.” But if he said: “This 
isn’t mine; it’s the great Rajput classic, ‘Ga Indur,’ which 
Taine thought greater than the Iliad,” I should (at least I’m 
afraid I should) say: “Read that line again. There seems 
to.be something in it!” 

No doubt the phenomena Mr. Tarkington has observed 
will account in a measure for the vogue Rabindranath Tagore 


has been for some time enjoying. Many independent critics 
are still wondering how he managed to secure a Nobel prize. 





Marjory Fleming, Walter Scott’s gifted little friend, among 
her other masterpieces wrote a metrical biography of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which the Spectator thus quotes with com- 
ments: 


Her narrative is always exceedingly concise, and shows, as 
one would expect, intellectual grasp: 
“Poor Mary Queen of Scots was born 
With all the graces which adorn.” 
More about that unfortunate lady could not be put into two 
lines. Her religious position is also tersely suggested : 
“She was a Roman Catholic strong 
Nor did she think that it was wrong.” 
Darnley is hit off to the life: 
“Silly he was but very fair 





A greater buck was not found there.” 
The picture of Mary in the days of her distress is vivid and 
very feminine: 

“Covered with dust droping a tear 

A spectical did she appear.” 
No boy could have written that. It is part of the tragedy, 
to the little girl’s mind, that her heroine should look her 
worst. Now and then she drops into ordinary childish 
jingle: 

“She flew to England for protection 

For Elisabeth was her connection.” 
All those who know Dr. John Brown’s essay know that 
Marjory hated Elizabeth, and took comfort in the thought 
of her final retribution: 

“There is a thing that I must tell 

Elisabeth went to fire and hell.” 


In English classic literature there are very few real children. 
Little Marjory’s “works” are not precisely “classics,” but 
she was a very real child. 





by Bishop Augustine 
Blessed Lady, Marien 


The fourth volume of “Predigten,” 
Egger, consists of sermons on Our 
Predigten (Benziger, $1.40). The book deserves the same 
praise the other volumes have received. The author sustains 
the reputation he enjoyed far beyond the confines of his 
native Switzerland, as a truly apostolic man, mighty in word 
and deed. The sermons are popular and practical and the 
faithful expression of the author's solid piety and tender de- 
It is difficult to decide which of the twenty-eight 
sermons deserve special commendation, but the Bishop's 
answer to the objections against the rosary, his treatment of 
the connection between faith and morals and of the struggle 
of the flesh with the spirit, are exceptionally good. 


votion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York 
Derfel the Strong. By Mary Agatha Gray. $1.25; 1 
Bishop Vaughan. $1.75; Vorbereitung auf die erste heilige Beicht. Von 
Dr. Hubert Gerigt. $0.50; A Prayer Book for Religious, By Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. New Revised Edition. $1.50. 
John Lane Co., New York: 
Bread and Circuses. By Helen Parry Eden, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York : 
A Child’s Prayers to Jesus. By Father W. Roche, S.J. 
The Macmillar Co., New York: 
The Secret Book. By Edmund Lester Pearson, 
By W. B. Yeats. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 


Notes of a Son and Brother. By Henry James. 


Time or Eternity. By 


$1.25. 
$0.30. 


$1.25; Red Hanrahan 


$2.50 net. 


EDUCATION 
A Late Circular from the National Bureau of Education 


Little more than two years ago the United States Bureau 
of Education assigned to Dr. Kendrick C. Babcock, a “special- 
ist” in higher education, then president of the University of 
Arizona, the rather delicate charge of classifying the uni- 
versities and colleges of the whole country and of determin- 
ing the relative value of their bachelors’ degrees. The fact that 
a somewhat similar effort of the Carnegie Educational Trust’s 
officials to set up classifying standards has met with wide- 
spread opposition should have warned the Bureau people 
of the unwisdom of the plan. The American public is not 
generally minded to have its estimate of men and things pre- 
pared for it by intruding busybodies. And quite apart from 
the prudence of the act, there was an element of mystery 
about the entire story of the classification, completed by 
Dr. Babcock late in the autumn of last year, which makes 
one question whether the report has any value whatever. 
Commenting on the Babcock report, shortly after its appear- 
ance, AMERICA said: 
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A survey of the sort it purports to be, if it is worth any- 
thing at all or is even semi-authoritative, deserves the widest 
public notice both as regards its inception and its accomplish- 
ment. Yet, for some reason still to be explained, the col- 
leges of the country were kept in ignorance of the investiga- 
tion as they were kept in ignorance of the findings. Only 
two hundred copies of the report containing the results of 
Dr. Babcock’s investigation, we are assured, were printed 
by the Government. 


The preparation of this circular at- 
tempting to classify American colleges on a basis of relative 
merit naturally aroused sharp criticism of the Bureau of 
Education. In a caustic review of the Bureau's blunder the 
Boston Herald remarked: 


“semi-confidential” 


Most men would think such an enterprise the last a pru- 
dent office could be compelled to undertake. Most men know 
how the public prefers to appraise its own institutions. 
. . ., To separate as first class, second class, third and 
fourth class, institutions of any kind is rather a delicate 
task. But thus to bring to judgment institutions as complex 
and changing as American colleges would require extra- 
ordinary wisdom and skill. The Bureau's investigation 
showed neither. 


Quite recently the responsible heads of the United States 
Bureau of Education appear to have taken a step certain 
both to arouse similar criticism and threaten the respect 
which American colleges would like to retain for the good 
judgment and fair play of the Bureau's officials. In mid-April 
a circular was sent out, by another “specialist” in higher edu- 
cation attached to the Bureau, advising heads of universities 
and the country of a projected plan 
favored by the The circular speaks of a committee 
of the Association of Collegiate Registrars, appointed to de- 
vise a uniform blank for reporting college and university 
statistics, and of a consultation which this body held with 
representatives of the United States Bureau of Education at 
Richmond, Virginia, February 25, 1914, when certain recom- 
mendations were agreed upon. 


to 


colleges throughout 
Sureau 


No explanation is given of 
the character of this association, of its authority, membership, 
or representative quality, details that a prudent man would 
wish to know when estimating the value of the recommenda- 
tions made. 

These refer mainly to the form used by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in collecting college and university statistics, and re- 
hearse in recommendations 2, 3 and 4, certain suggestions 
which are innocent enough on their face. Under number 5, 
however, this direction is inserted: 

That all associations, boards, and foundations which de- 
sire information upon such subjects as are included in the 
forms issued by the United States Bureau of Education be 
urged to apply to the Bureau of Education for this informa- 
tion rather than to the collegiate registrars. 


The cauda serpentina of the suggestion is readily recognized. 
College and university presidents are to be urged to send all 
of their reports to the National Bureau, and individuals and 
bodies seeking information regarding any educational insti- 
tution are to be exhorted to apply to that one supreme source 
and nowhere else. We know how easy it is to juggle with 
figures,—how easy it will be, therefore, under the cloak of 
accredited national documents, for private individuals desir- 
ous to secure control over the educational institutions of this 
country to deal out information strictly in accord with the 
standards these, without a shred of authority, are endeavoring 
to impose upon us. There are excellent institutions in the 
country, whose record in the educational field is beyond 
criticism, whose heads do not and will not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the National Bureau. They gladly admit its 


useful help in many ways, but they question emphatically the 
right of the National Bureau to pry into the affairs of their 
schools, since the established law of the land provides for no 











such espionage and the necessary and proper supervision of 
the work done in their courses is otherwise safeguarded. In 
the supposition that they use their legitimate privilege and, 
for reasons satisfactory to themselves, refuse to fill out the 
numerous information forms fired at them at frequent inter- 
vals by the National Bureau, shall the institutions which they 
are guiding be set down as educational nonentities by such 
private corporations as the Carnegie Foundation, the Rocke- 
feller General Education Board, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and like bodies which seek to control public sentiment 
through the colleges which these favor and through these 
alone? 

There are other ways of throttling liberty and freedom 
than that crude one of brute physical force, and the corpora- 
tions named, already too strongly influential among us, will 
gladly use recommendation No. 5, of the circular to which 
we have referred, to work their injurious policy upon the 
schools and colleges refusing to accede to it. They will but 
claim that the National Bureau is the only recognized source 
of information in educational matters and this by the unani- 
mous agreement of the Association of Collegiate Registrars 
in convention assembled. To be sure they will not deem it at 
all needful to tell us aught regarding the personnel of that 
convention, or aught concerning the authority vested in its 
members to make efficacious the sweeping recommendation 
they presume to urge upon the colleges of the country. 

Of course the circular sent out by the Bureau of Education 
is worded in a manner that is calculated to hide this per- 
nictous feature of the project. Hypocritically enough, the 
scheme is floated under cover,—and, as they say, is designed 
to relieve educationists of the burden of answering too many 
correspondents, when the office of the Bureau can do all that 
is needed once the forms employed have been filled out by 
College Registrars and returned to Washington 

It is high time that the National Bureau, if it will save its 
good name and redeem its credit with men that put fact 
before opinion, should cease so to demean itself as to give 
occasion for the reasonable charge men openly make to-day. 
Too frequently do we hear that it is lending its influence and 
its opportunities to make the Government of the United 
States a co-partner with individuals and trusts that are eager- 
ly pursuing ways that lead to the crippling of that freedom 
to teach, which we in America have ever proclaimed the 
blessed privilege of our people. M. J. O'C. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Prohibition vs. Temperance 


The drink problem is perhaps the most difficult of all social 
questions. The difficulty arises from two facts, of which the 
first is that drunkenness is a very grave social evil; and the 
second, that strong drink, the material cause of the evil, is 
in itself one of the indifferent things which become good or 
bad according to their use. Tuberculosis is a physical evil; 
and to get rid of it one may declare war against dirt and 
damp and airless, sunless rooms. Dirt is, according to a well- 
known author, matter in the wrong place. God created man 
a creature of the air and of the light. A system, or rather 
lack of system, which allows dirt to accumulate and men and 
women and children to be cut off from air and light, is in 
itself disorderly; and, even though it did not result in dis- 
ease, should nevertheless be abolished. Hence it may be 
the direct object of attack. Drunkenness is a physical and 
moral evil. Its cure is to be found in moral order, rather 
than in the physical; in the cultivation of the will rather than 
in the removal of the material cause. From this we see the 
error of the prohibition method of procuring sobriety. Ac- 
cording to the W. C. T. U. arid its friends of the male sex, 
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wine and beer and stronger liquors are absolutely bad, and 
to be forbidden to all as such, a position practically Mani- 
chean. They are, on the contrary, all gifts of God, to be 
used by man according to God’s law, natural and revealed. 
Of course, such a use embraces both the actual employment 
of the things in question and their renunciation. How far 
the use will consist in the one or the other, depends upon 
the conditions and circumstances of the individual user. We 
may say, though, that renunciation must be more general than 
employment. For many it is absolutely necessary; for the 
majority it must always have its place. After the little that 
may be useful has been taken, the will must say to the appe- 
tite: “No more!” This is the human use of strong drink. 
It is the meritorious Christian use. That of the Prohibition- 
ists is not so. 

If Prohibitionism is one extreme, we must not forget that 
there is another. “I would rather see England free than 
England sober,” cried the famous Bishop of Peterborough, 
Dr. Magee, in the House of Lords; and in saying this he 
gave expression to the common idea that all temperance 
legislation is an infringement on personal liberty. As has 
been pointed out in these columns more than once, civil 
authority is obliged to help its subjects to live according to 
order; and one has need of very little experience to see that 
a very large number of men and women will not observe 
order in the matter of drink unless the civil power comes to 
their aid. A reasonable legislation in this matter, therefore, 
is no infringement of liberty, but is rather, as was shown last 
week, its protection. That legislation is reasonable which, 
while it does not take away freedom of will, makes the 
election of what is right, easy instead of difficult. 

There are two aspects of the drink question. 
consider the class of drunkards, those namely who 
public order by frequent intoxication, which leads often to 
other crimes, which keeps the family the drunkard ought to 
support in comfort, poor and wretched, and which degrades 
the victim in all his physical and moral faculties. Or one 
may consider the habitual drinker who does not go to such 
excess. With regard to the former, legislation should first 
be punitive and deterrent. This being provided for, pre- 
ventive legislation should be looked to, for unless the victim of 
drink be guarded against temptation, no punitive or deterrent 


One may 
violate 


legislation will keep him from his vice. Preventive legis- 
lation should have in view the bringing of the supply 
of drink and of the places where drink may be ob- 


tained within reasonable bounds. Breweries and distilleries 
should be licensed to manufacture only a certain quantity. 
Of this only a fixed amount should be allowed to be sold in 
the place of manufacture, while, as regards export, each com- 
munity should have the quantity it is allowed to bring in, 
fixed according to its moderate need. Saloons should be 
restricted in number and should be distributed according to 
the population. This would be a task calling for no little 
patience and skill, but it is not beyond the powers of legis- 
lators. To perform it well these should consult the leaders 
of the trades unions. They know their men intimately, they 
have a special interest in their sobriety, and it would be a 
distinct social gain if they were brought to take their part 
in the broader questions of life, instead of confining them- 
selves to the endless quarrels of capital and labor. Thus, 
they would begin to work harmoniously with their fellow citi- 
zens for the common good instead of in the antagonisms that 
trouble the peace of society and threaten its existence. Pro- 
hibition may seem easier, but it is the just means only for a 
nation of drunkards; and, thank God, we are not that. 

With regard to the second class of drinkers, it seems that 
Prohibitienists think them responsible for some of the dis- 
eases of mankind. In the first place the fear of disease is one 





of our modern exaggerations. We all have to die and the greater 
number must die of disease. Secondly, granting that drink 
makes one more liable to disease, the evil does not appear 
to be so great as to demand heroic remedies. Athletics, 
dancing, late hours, crowded ball-rooms and theatres, specula- 
tion, overeating, in fact any excess, have the same effect. 
All these things enter into our modern life, and if one is 
to be regulated by law, all should be so regulated. However 
this may be, we must protest against the dictation of the 
W. C. T. U. and their allies, the ministers. Their principles 
are false, their activity is a usurpation, their methods are 
lawless. If public authority has the duty of aiding men and 
women to be temperate, it has also the duty of protecting 
the people at large against fanaticism. H. W. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The press is just now publishing statistics of the crimes com- 
mitted in some of our cities. The report from Chicago gives 
that place a particularly bad eminence. In the four months 
ending April 30, there were 500 robberies committed in the streets 
with a loss of $10,000 to the victims. There were 2,000 burglaries 
of flats, dwelling houses and stores, with a loss to owners and 
occupants of $250,000. Horses, wagons and merchandise valued 
at $10,000 were stolen, and about 400 automobiles were rifled. 
When will we learn that people cannot be brought to virtue by 
man-made laws? Hearts must be touched before virtue is pos- 
sible; and the hearts of our citizens are not touched. 

The Rev. Pio De Mandato, who died recently in Rome, was 
distinguished both as a teacher and a strenuous fighter against 
the English and American sectaries who strive to rob the 
Roman children of their faith. Despite his manifold academic 
duties he found time to institute and direct a Society for the 
Preservation of the Faith, which during the course of its exist- 
ence, placed 10,000 boys and girls in homes and institutions, and 
watched over them till they were well settled in life. Happily 
the Society is to continue its work and will thus serve to keep 
fresh in the minds of the Romans the remembrance of a noble 
life spent in God’s service. ; 








Scholars the whole world over will be glad to learn that 
another unique MS, “The Odes of Solomon,” has found its 
way west and now rests in the John Rylands library of 
Manchester, England. The MS. was sent to Dr. Rendel 
Harris in a parcel of Orientalia and lay unnoticed on his 
library shelf for a long time. Part of the MS. is a new 
Syriac translation of the “Psalms of Solomon,” already known 
in Greek and familiar to students through the edition of the 
Dean of Westminster. Commentators assign the hymns to 
the first century, at a period anterior to the composition of 
the New Testament. Faith was vivid then and the hymns 
show forth all its freshness and beauty, thus appealing to the 
emotions in a pronounced way. 





Some French journalists find a grievance in the inability of 
English and American writers to grasp all the details of their 
public affairs. They might remember that these are very intricate 
and that the method of conducting them is puzzling to the many 
not of the Latin temperament. On the other hand, our writers 
generally succeed in getting correctly the obvious things, such as 
names of places, and persons and such like. It is true that the 
days in which Frenchmen persisted in writing “Sir Gladstone” 
and similar enormities have passed; not so those of misspelled 
names and other errors due apparently to sheer neglect of the 
duty of verification. Here is a gem from a Parisian journal of 
importance. “The Bishop of Ripon, an American missionary in 
the Arctic regions, while returning to Dawson City, after a 
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tour of some 4,500 milés was reduced to such extremities that 
he had to eat his boots.” Had one of our periodicals published 
such a story about the Bishop of Amiens, a Canadian missionary 
in Arizona, it would not easily have heard the end of it. Yet 
this would not have been a whit more absurd than the French tale. 





A student at one of our larger secular universities has just 
been pronounced guilty of a particularly odious crime. The 
presiding judge, himself a graduate of the same university, 
did not hesitate to say that: 

If the university had exercised proper control over its 
students the young man would not be in the predicament in 
which he finds himself to-day. His environment was respon- 
sible for his downfall. Instead of exercising restraining 
influence over young men away from parental control, the 
authorities had let the students have free rein, to run as 
they pleased. When not restrained, students indulge their 
tastes in wine suppers to theatrical visitors, befog their 
minds with liquor and become irresponsible for their con- 
duct. 


The moral aspect of such conditions needs no emphasis, 
but it appears necessary to ask how boys thus situated can 
make any progress in studies. If the judge has not exagger- 
ated conditions, this university furnishes to our nouveau riche 
social prestige alone. But at what a cost! 





The State Charities Aid Association of New York, in evi- 
dent alarm over the increase of idiots, has just made known 
the following statistics: 

In 1890 there were (on the basis of 1 to every 300 of the 
population), 19,992 feeble-minded in the State. Institutional 
provision was made for 770 of these, leaving at large 
19,230. In 1913, the population having increased over 50 
per cent., there was a total of 32,000 feeble-minded through- 
out the State. 4,900 of these were provided for in institu- 
tions specially designed for their care, and 4,500 in institu- 
tions not designed for their care, leaving at large throughout 
the State 22,600 feeble-minded. The number at large in the 
community at the present time, inflicting all sorts of irre- 
parable damage, is 3,470 more than it was in 1890, notwith- 
standing an increased institutional capacity of 4,130 and the 
4,500 feeble-minded cared for in other institutions. 


This appalling state of affairs calls for the consideration of 
all interested in the welfare of the commonwealth. As idiocy 
also results from the vices of parents, it would be well for 
the Association to inaugurate a campaign for the proper re- 
ligious and moral instruction of children, the future parents. 
Asylums have their place, so too has God’s law, despite 
legislation to the contrary. 





Mr. Arthur J. Balfour has some reputation as a philosopher. 
Nevertheless, through trusting to a weak theory, he made rather 
a show of himself in the House of Commons the other day. 
One of the arguments used in favor of the disestablishment of 
the Church of England in Wales is the unsuitability of that de- 
nomination to the Welsh character. This Mr. Balfour attempted 
to refute, arguing that as Welshmen before the Reformation 
were good Catholics, they ought to be able to be good Episco- 
palians to-day. Apparently Mr. Balfour had in his mind the via 
media theory, and his argument, as he conceived it, must have 
run as follows: Wesleyanism suits the Welsh character: Cath- 
olicism suited the Welsh character; therefore Anglicanism lying 
midway between the two, ought to suit the Welsh character. 
Experience is against him. As he said, the Welsh are Celts; and 
when Celts left the Catholic Church they nowhere took up with 
Episcopalianism. The Scottish Celts would not have it; it had 
no hold on Cornish Celts. A very vivid imagination might suc- 
ceed in picturing an apostacy of the Irish Celts; to imagine them 
joining the Protestant Church of Ireland is beyond human capa- 
city outside a madhouse. An experimental scientist would cast 
aside very quickly a theory which he found getting him into 





insoluble difficulties as regularly as the via media does its ad- 
herents. The fact is, that for a via media, an undivided middle 
is necessary. Between contradictories there is no undivided 
middle. The relation between every Protestant sect, from Epis- 
copalianism to the latest born, and Catholicism, is that of con- 
tradictories. The Catholic Church says: “I am the infallible 
authority appointed by God to teach mankind and to me all must 
submit.” Every sect answers: “You are not.” 





Do well-instructed Catholics ever become Protestants out 
of conviction? Certainly not. It is always some temporal, 
carnal or material consideration that effects the “conversion.” 
“Did it ever strike you,” asks the Bombay Examiner: 


That a dying Catholic, be he good, bad or indifferent, will 
never call for a Protestant minister? That many dying 
Protestants, generally the best and most virtuous, have 
called for a Catholic priest? That no Catholic, so long as 
he leads a virtuous life, falls away from his faith or denies 
his religion? That ordinarily only the best among the 
Protestants become Catholics? That only the indifferent, 
not to say the worst Catholics, become Protestants? That 
there is no case on record of a good, pious, virtuous priest 
becoming a Protestant minister? That the Protestant minis- 
ters who have become Catholics were among the most 
learned and most virtuous of their calling? 


No one that has once realized the beauty and truth of 
Catholicism leaves the Church except those who, like Demas, 
love overmuch this present world. This can be conclusively 
proved by the history of every heresy, and the facts of every 
individual apostasy. 


The subjoined letter is a copy of one recently sent by a well- 
known Catholic physician, who is a retired United States Army 
surgeon, to James A. Barr, Esq., of the San Francisco Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition : 

Sir: 

In the May number of the American Standard, the official 
organ of the Army and Navy Union, published at Washing- 
ton, D. C., I notice that you are making an effort to have 
our next Army and Navy Union encampment held in 
San Francisco in connection with the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. 

As aide-de-camp to the national commander of the Army 
and Navy Union I will enter my protest against this plan 
if your Executive Council does not protest against the 
presence of the English Jew Nathan, formerly Mayor of 
Rome, Italy, as the official representative of Italy at that 
Exposition. Nathan is an avowed enemy of the Catholic 
Church and is notorious for his insults to our Holy Father 
Pope Pius X in Rome, and to the Catholic Church and its mem- 
bers, wherever he has had the opportunity to distress them. 
Our Catholic papers are unanimous in protesting against 
such an insult to the Catholic Church in general and to 
sixteen million American Catholics in particular. I do hope 
that your Council will recognize this great injustice and have 
a reasonable concern for American citizens who protest 
against this most cruel wrong. I will do what I can as a 
Catholic to oppose the holding of our Army and Navy en- 
campment in San Francisco for the reasons which I have 
mentioned above. 


Excellent! Would that many more such letters had been 
written. If every Catholic professional man in the country; if 
every Catholic government official; if every Catholic publicist 
had promptly written as strong a letter as the above to those 
who could have made Italy understand, had they seen fit to do 
so, that Nathan would not be persona grata to a large portion 
of this country’s population, some other official representative, 
doubtless, would have been named by the Italian government. 
Suppose the Jewish population of the United States were 16,000,- 
000, or half that, and the Czar of Russia had announced that he 
would send a powerful enemy of theirs to the Exposition as his 
official representative. It is not hard to predict what would 
happen. We Catholics are too patient. 
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